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A HARDMAN STAINED-GLASS WINDOW ERECTED IN MEMORY 
OF MAJOR-GENERAL BUTTERFIELD IN ST. CORNELIUS’ CHAPEL, 
GOVERNOR’S ISLAND, NEW YORK HARBOR 
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DINING-ROOM WINDOW IN OPALESCENT GLASS 
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American Schools of Architecture 


1. Columbia University 
The Teaching of Architectural Design 


The study and teaching of architectu- 
ral design are the crowning function 
of any school of architecture. This 
does not necessarily mean that design 
comes either earliest or last in the order 


supposed to be and should always be 
first and foremost an artist in buildings; 
that is to say, a creator of beauty in the 
composition and harmonious arrange- 
ment of all parts of an edifice. He is 
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A CUSTOMS STATION AND LIGHTHOUSE ON THE GREAT LAKES 
(Advanced Design.) 


of time, nor that it necessarily takes up 
more hours than all or any other sub- 
jects of instruction. All other subjects 
are, however, in varying measures sub- 
sidiary to it. The architect is rightly 


thus very much more than engineer or 
builder, and the art which he practices 
is a fine art and not merely a useful one. 

But for the very reason that excel- 
lence in design is so largely a matter 
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\ STUDY OF WINDOWS 
(Applied Elements: First Year.) 
of feeling, inspiration and taste, and 


that feeling, inspiration and taste cannot 
be communicated by text books nor by 
lectures, nor acquired by means of math- 
ematical formule or scientific deductions, 
the teaching of design is one of the most 
delicate and difficult of all educational 
problems. The architect is not 
an artist, dealing with lines, forms and 
under the dictation of 
imagination and handling absolutely free 
and plastic materials at every point as 
he will. He scientific bul 
he deals with rigid materials which must 
be handled according to the laws of sta 
tics, and with practical requirements of 
convenience and salubrity, which it is his 
first duty to meet in the most perfect 
manner. Although the artistic design of 
his building is, in one the 
important and the crowning phase of his 
whole work, his earliest attention 
be given to utilitarian and practical con 
siderations. This why there hav 
been many devised at 
tempted for the teaching of design and 
many different opinions held as to 
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ENTRANCE, SCHOOL OF MINES BUILDING 

Columbia University, New York 
(Architectural Drawing: Measured Work, Firs 
Year.) 
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the relative importance of different 
studies in the architectural curriculum. 


Some would make design—that is to sav. 
the actual working out of plans and ele- 


vations on 


paper—the chief part of the 
course in such a way as to subordinate 
to it all the practical and technical 
studies, relegating the mastery of these 
branches to the architect's office rather 
than to the classroom. (Others, on the 


other hand, would lay the chief emphasis 
upon the technical and theoretical studies 
(including the history of 
and the stvles of ornament), 


architecture 
giving these 


the chief importance in the curriculum, 
as the solid foundation of knowledge and 
culture upon which the designer must 


build up his handling of materials and 
forms. They would leave the 
tion of skill in design to be obtained 
through the experience of actual practice, 
believing that the knowledge and 
sense resulting from a thorough course 


acquisl 
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of technical study will suffice to direct 
his subsequent efforts in design. The 
majority, however, of the schools of 
architecture, both in this country and 


abroad, have adopted the principle of 
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AN IONIC PORCH. 
(Applied Elemenis: 


First Year.) 
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dent’s work along in parallel courses, so 
that from the beginning he may be con- 
tinuously engaged in exercises in artistic 
design while carrying on his studies in 
the class room in the more technical and 
theoretical branches of the course. By 
this means he is constantly reminded 
that neither part of the work is inde- 


ance between the specific work in design 
and the scientific and theoretical work of 
the class room, we find in the administra- 
tion even of the actual work in design 
the greatest possible variety of methods 
and ideas. 

This variety exists in spite of the fact 
that all our schools have practically set- 
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(Intermedi: 


pendent of the other, and that by thus al- 
ternating between the artistic and the 
practical he is being trained for the sim- 
ilar constant alternation between, and 
parallelism of, the two kinds of work in 
his actual practice. 

Leaving aside, however, the discus 
sion of the relations of time and import- 


Design.) 


tled down to the general procedure long 
ago imstituted by the department of 
architecture of the School of Fine Arts 
in Paris: the system, that is, of dic- 
tated programs for specific problems to 
be worked out in competition by all the 
students of a given class, and to be judged 
and criticised by the instructor or by an 
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tails? To what extent, if at all, should 
engineering calculations and the working 


out of strain sheets or of working draw- 











in its administration. What shall be the ings be introduced into or made to com- 
subjects of the various problems in de- bine with the various problems? These 
sign? How shall they be related to each are but a few of the almost innumerable 
other? To what extent should they on questions that present themselves to 
the one hand resemble the particular those who must organize and direct the 
problems which come up in ordinary instruction in design. 
practice, or on the other be of a purely ne answer suggests itself at the very 
heoretical and ideal character ? In outset in reply to these multitudinous 
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\ ROTUNDA IN A PUBLIC LIBRARY 
(Advanced Design, First Problem, 1!H.) 
presented? What importance should be short.” ~=It will never be possible to 


given to draftsmanship, to the rendering 
of the design? What place should be 
given to problems of design in the var- 
ious historic styles? How should the 
work be divided between elaborate prob- 
lems, requiring several weeks for their 
solution, and sketch problems furnishing 
practice in rapid composition and delin- 
eation and lasting but a day or two? 


How large a proportion of the entire 
time allotted to design is it wise to 
devote to the study of architectural de- 


crowd into the longest period which the 
most patient student would be willing to 
devote to his studies even a tenth part 
of the desirable kinds of discipline in 


design. Different schools might each 
adopt an entirely different series and 


kind of problems representing different 
answers to the above questions, and each 
be exactly as good as the others. As a 
matter of fact, all the solutions adopted 
in the schools are compromises, and the 
difference between them is not therefore 
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\N EARLY CHRISTIAN PULPI1 
Studies in Mediaeval Styles 
as great as one might at first expect 
Perhaps the greatest difference among 
the American schools (among these | 
include, of course, the very extensive 
work done under the Society of Beaux 
\rts Architects) will be found in the 
ditfering relative importance assigned to 
draftsmanship and presentation on thi 
one hand, and to what might be called 
pure design—that is,-to planning and 
composition, on the other. Next to this 
difference is that which distinguishes the 
schools which seek to give a somewhat 


practical turn to the training in design 


fron those which treat it as a 
purely artistic exercise intended to 
develop the imagination and _— thi 
artistic sense of form = and = pr 

portion No one. of these schools 
claims to have solved the problem ideal 
ly. In all there is recognized the diff 


culty of determining whether it is best 
to graduate men trained for immediate 
usefulness in the architect's office, or, on 
the other hand, men who, knowing less 
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on graduation than the former of the 
methods and devices of the office, are on 
the other hand, better trained intellectu 
ally, and by reason of broader culture 
may be expected to tind themselves at the 
end of a few vears far in advance at 
tistically of those whose training was 
more immediately practical. There is, 
however, tar less diversity of opinion on 
this point than was formerly the cas« 
\ substantial unanimity of sentiment has 
been developing in favor of the broadet 
view, Which looks bevond the earl 


ears of  office-apprenticeship — whicl 
every graduate must pass through, an 
plans for the highest development of his 
powers in his maturer work Phe trad 


sign is tast disappearing from out 
nportant imstitutions. The elements 
other dratting are, however, taug! 
certain evening schools, as, for instan 
nmanv Young Men’s Christian -\ss 
tions Such schools serve to prep 














ROMANESQUE DOORWAYS 


(Studies in Mediaeval Styles.) 
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men emploved n the trades t 


inderstand architects’ drawings, and to 
lowest grades of 
mployvment as draftsmen in the offices, 
ut thev are in no sense schools of at 


hitectural design. 
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and regret that they began their training 
in design at the wrong end. Some ot 
them, indeed, finally enter the 
as special students, or even as 
degree. Not a few, 
discover — the i 


great 
sclasale 
candidates for a 


Noweve.r, 


inadequacy = of 





Phere is, on the other hand, a widely their training only to lament it, while 
revalent notion among the vounger others never discover it at all. 
draftsmen throughout the country that Phis does not mean that work on dé 
e oon hing needed to complete thei sign-problems is, even for these men 
raining in design is to work out design isted effort Phe devotion, selt-sacri 
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BYZANTINE COLUMNS AND SPANDRELS 


(Studies in M 


art of design requires a solid foundation 


of knowledge, technical, historical and 
theoretical, with light heart and great 
enthusiasm they join existing ateliers or 
organize new fancving that when 
they have acquired a certain number of 
“values” in the various grades they have 
accomplished their education. Not all 
who work in the ateliers are under this 
mistaken prepossession, but many of 
them are. Some of these learn their 
mistake in the course of a few 


ones, 


vears, 


di 


sue their purpose is wholly praiseworthy 
and beneficial, and they certainly gain 
nuch in resourcefulness, skill and taste 
in composition and delineation. They 
however, to get into a habit of 
inere espe- 
rendering; they often mistake 
tricks and mannerisms for excellences, 
and fail to grasp any broad fundamental 
principles either of planning or compo- 
sition. Much, of course, depends upon 
the master or teacher of the atelier, 


are likely, 
overestimating cleverness, 


cially of 
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A MONUMENTAL DOOR AND DOORWAY 
(Advanced Design, Six-day Problem.) 


and much on the juries who award the 
values; but there is always lacking the 
back-ground of a sound previous educa- 
tion. What is needed to supplement the 
work, excellent as far as it goes, of the 
ateliers of the Beaux-Arts Society and 
similar institutions, is a system of courses 
in mathematics, construction, history and 
theory of architecture, under the same 
institutions or under the direction of the 
great schools, so conducted as to be avail- 
able for draftsmen after office-hours. 
How far the draftsmen would respond 
to such opportunities depends upon how 
far they feel the need of such training. 
Columbia University has for three years 
offered a course in architectural history, 
running through two years, at the end of 
one afternoon per week for thirty weeks 
of each year; thus far, perhaps, because 
the hour is inconvenient, but six drafts- 
men have attended it. But the Uni- 
versity is taking steps towards the organ- 
ization of evening classes for draftsmen, 
and another year may see these in opera- 
tion and well attended. 
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Design, in architecture, is a form of 
expression. It is a language, of which 
the words and letters are the structural 
and decorative features and details; the 
thoughts to be expressed are the ideas 
and conceptions in the designer's mind. 
hese conceptions are in part suggested 
by the conditions of the problem; for the 
rest they must spring from the accumu- 
lated store of impressions previously re- 
ceived into the mind, recast and recom- 
bined by the imagination. There can be 
no creative imagination without materi- 
als to work upon; these materials must 
be acquired in some way, and to impart 
these is one of the objects of an archt 
tectural education. The study of arehi- 
tectural history, of photographs and 
books, and of the monuments of the arts 
themselves, both at home and abroad, is 
the chief means to this end. The fune- 


tion of the problems in design is to stim- 

















AN ARABESQUE PILASTER 
(Studies in Renaissance Styles.) 
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ARCHITECTURAL DESIGN 


ulate the imagination to a creative use 
of these materials as distinguished from 
mere repetition and imitation. ‘The 
student must then be taught to give ex- 
pression to the new conceptions of the 
imagination: to externalize them, as the 
French say. But in order to express 
these he must have suitable means of ex 
pression. He cannot invent these out of 
hand any more than he can invent a new 
language or a new alphabet. [Even if he 
could, the new language or alphabet 
could never serve his purpose as the old 
ones can, not only because no one but he 
could understand it, but also because it 
takes long periods to perfect a language 
as a means of expression; centuries in 
the case of a spoken language, decades 
at least, and sometimes centuries in the 
case Of the languages and alphabets of 
architecture. The historic styles are the 
perfected languages of architectural ex- 
pression, the forms and details of these 
stvles its words and letters. ‘To master 
one such style thoroughly, so that the 
designer can think his architectural 
thoughts out freely in terms of that style, 
is a valuable achievement. The orders 
of classic architecture provide a language 
and an alphabet that have been wrought 
out to the utmost degree of perfection 
and flexibility by long centuries of ac- 
cumulating experience. This is why 
they have been adopted in nearly all 
schools as the first step in the course in 
design; not that the designer may ever 
after work with them alone, but that he 
may be provided at the outset with a 
means of expression already elaborated 
almost to a finality, and withal, like the 
Roman alphabet, clearer and_ simpler 
than any other that the world has seen. 
When the designer has developed meas- 
urably by this means his powers of 
architectural thought and expression he 
begins to be in a position to appreciate 
other forms or styles and to profit by 
them. The study of styles through the 
medium of architectural history is a step 
towards the enlargement of his resources 
of expression, but it is a question how 
far, during his academic schooling in 
design, it is desirable for the student to 
practice the use of these styles. To 
many instructors this period of schooling 
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appears too short to permit of extended 
essays along new paths. It seems, in- 
deed, inadequate even for a really thor- 
ough discipline in the use of the more 
familiar forms. The question brings up 
the old controversy between intensive 
and diffusive educational programs. In 
most of our schools a concession is made 
to the demand for variety of experience 
and the broadening of the taste, by pro- 
viding in the more advanced stages of 
the work in design a limited number of 
problems calling for or permitting the 
use of the various historic styles, as in 
a Gothic church, a Moorish casino or 
restaurant, or a Greek tomb or crema- 
tory. But the fundamentals of design 
are independent of the historic styles: 
proportion, massing, fenestration, distri- 
bution of light and shade, scale, express- 
ion—these so far as the exterior is con- 
cerned, and planning as the foundation 
of all design. Decoration and the details 
of design are secondary to these essen- 
tials, but they are important. They 
should enter into any scheme of instruc- 
tion in design, but in what precise pro- 
portion it is hard to say. They may be 
taught by means of special problems in 
the regular schedule of the design- 
course, or by means of parallel collat- 
eral courses of instruction. In Paris 
there are special prize competitions in 
decorative design, like the Rougevin, 
supplementing the regular design prob- 
lems. In some schools, as at Columbia, 
much is made of special courses in his- 
toric ornament, with accompanying 
exercises in decorative architectural de- 
sign in the various styles treated of in 
the class room. 

But since architectural design is not 
a matter merely of abstract composition 
in form and color, but of the creation of 
buildings which must be put together 
on scientific principles, the teaching of 
design must in some way be related to 
the teaching of scientific construction. 
This raises the question as to how this 
relation shall be recognized. The stu- 
dent might be required to prepare struct- 
ural details or working drawings of parts 
of each design-problem given out, but 
this would consume more time than can 
be generally allowed for these problems. 
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Phe more usual course is to make scien 
tific construction a separate but paralle! 
course of study such as will enable the 
student to design instinctively, as it were, 
in terms of construction; in other words, 
to make all his school designs “construct 
ible.” This, however, is an incomplets 
solution of the question, and in’ some 
schools—perhaps in most—the ordinary 
problems are supplemented by a certain 
number of problems involving: structural 
design, the preparation of working draw 
ings and strain-sheets, and the making ot 
the requisite engineering calculations 


Che Paris school prescribes as one pre 


| 
~ | | 1 
requisite for its diploma the working out 


ot the entire structural design and ck 


~ 


tails 


4 the final or thesis problem, and 
this might well be done in all our Amet 
ican schools. 

Whether a large number of short prob 
lems or a smaller number of long and 
elaborate problems attords the best train 
gis a debatable question In the one 
case the student acquires a more varied 
discipline, in the other the study of each 
roblem is carried further and is more 
lwrough. It is again the question ot 
road versus intensive discipline. In 
most of our schools the longer problems 
are alternated with one-day sketch-prob 
lems, thus following, as in so many othe 
things, the lead of the Paris Ecole. This 
practice has the sanction of generations 
of use, but it is still open to question 
whether a greater variety of exercises in 
design by means of a larger number of 
shorter problems than is now customary 
might not be found to be, after all, more 
beneficial in the long run. 

More, however, depends on the 
teacher than on the svstem. The im 
portant thing is that the teachers and 
juries shall insist always upon the funda- 
nentals of design rather than its super 
ficial aspects ; upon good taste, good pro 
portion, sensible and artistic planning, 
refinement and beauty of effect, clean, 
straightforward draftsmanship, rather 
than upon showy details and tricks of 
brillant rendering which distract atten 
tion from the fundamental design. It 
is upon the master that the pupils’ ad 
vance in taste depends; good taste is not 
communicated by lectures, but gradually 
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\ PELOTE COURT ELEVATION 
(Advanced Design.) 
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A PELOTE COURT: PLAN. 


(Advanced Design.) 
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acquired through constant contact with 
masterpieces of art, and with personal- 
ities themselves filled with a communi- 
cable and infectious enthusiasm for the 
good, the true and the beautiful in the 
art they teach. 
ITT. 

Che foregoing paragraphs represent 

in general the ideas which prevail in our 
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ent reaching out towards their realiza 
tion—the methods employed in the school 
of architecture of Columbia University 
may have a certain interest. 


In this school the work in design 
really begins for the majority of the 
students entering the school as novices 
in the middle of the first vear of profes 
sional study. The first half of that veat 













\ NATURAL HISTORY MUSEUM: PLAN 


(Graduate Design: Columbia Fellowship Competition.) 


best schools, and which have for the 
most part received emphatic endorsement 
in the report of the Committee on Edu- 
cation of the American Institute of 
Architects, prepared for the recent con- 
vention by its chairman, Mr. R. A. 
Cram. As representing one effort to 
embody these ideals—by no means yet 
with entire success, but with a consist- 


must, of necessity, under present condi- 
tions, be occupied with very elementary 
subjects. The students learn _ their 
orders and how to cast their shadows, 
how to lay washes, how to render back- 
grounds and foregrounds, how to handle 
the T-square and triangle, pencil and 
brush. They must learn the alphabet 
before they can begin to spell. By the 
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ARCHITECTURAL DESIGN 


middle of the first year they are ready 
to undertake small and simple problems 
in the use of the orders and the more 
familiar classic forms of doors, windows, 
pediments, balustrades, etc.; they are 
learning to spell with the one practical 
architectural alphabet which they have 
mastered.* By the end of the first year 
they are sufficiently familiar with the 
manipulations of architectural drawing 
and with the commoner applications of 
the orders and elements of architecture 
to be admitted to the problems entitled 


AT COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. 
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weeks may be devoted. The student 
acquires his first discipline in the artis- 
tic considerations which distinguish a 
good plan from a bad one, a well com- 
posed facade or section from a poor one. 
Presentation counts for a great deal in 
these little problems, because the young 
designer must be made to acquire abso- 
lute mastery of his means of expression 
in order that in later and more important 
problems he may instinctively and with- 
out effort express his design in the most 
advantageous manner. When the stu- 
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\ PROPYLAEA AND COLONNADI 


(Advanced Design 


“Elementary Design.” In these, the 
subjects are simple buildings, in some 
cases making use of prescribed orders, in 
other cases permitting of a freer range, 
and furnishing problems to each of 
which the afternoons of three or four 
*These elementary attainments are to be here- 
after insisted upon as requirements for admission to 
the school, so that the student will then begin his 
work in design at the very outset of his school 


career, and a larger number of points in design will 
be required for graduation 


n-hour Sketch.) 

dent has acquired the prescribed number 
of “points” in design in this class, he is 
entitled to take those of the next higher 
division called “Intermediate Design.”’ 
The problems in this class are fewer in 
number and more elaborate than the 
elementary problems, and introduce more 
varied considerations of planning, com- 
position and surroundings. They include 
such buildings as a post office, a public 
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library, a crematory, ete.: buildings ot 


a somewhat complex character but not 


vet of great monumental importance 
he problems in this class require from 
four to six weeks for their elaboration, 
and the juries in their awards — place 
emphasis upon fundamental qualities of 
planning and composition, while they 
penalize slovenly and negligent) presen 
tation by exclusion from any awards. It 
is not the presentation but the real design 
of the problem which determines — the 
merit of the different solutions. In this 
class the student is required to win a 
larger number of “points” than in tl 
klementary class. here is no pre 
scribed length of time in) which = these 
“points” may or must be acquired, sé 
that each student is advanced from one 
class to the other solely according: to 
his own skill and advancement as shown 
by his work. Some pass through both 
classes in a single vear, others take two 
or more entire vears to accomplish the 
same result, and others do it in varving 
periods between these extremes. 

The highest class of problems given to 
undergraduates in the school is termed 
“Advanced Design.” The students who 
take this work are, for the most part, 
such as have completed all or nearly all 
of the prescribed lecture courses and 
class room work and are therefore free to 
devote their entire time to these exer 
cises. The subjects of the problems are 
of a monumental character and extreme 
lv varied in kind. Variety of experi 
ence is a desirable acquisition for the 
voung student, so that while concentra 
tion marks the work of the earlier 


( 


classes, the purpose of the advanced 
problems is to give the student the widest 
possible range of experience. Churches 
and synagogues, technical schools and 
like problems, involving the grouping ot 
many buildings, state capitols and town 
halls, presenting the problem of a singl 
monumental exterior and complex plan 


} 


ning: railroad stations, armories, hos 


pitals and school buildings, furnishing 
practice in the meeting of highly special 
ized and practical requirements; a tron 
tier custom house and lighthouse ot 


picturesque character; decorative prol 


lems such as a monumental ceiling or a 


memorial arch, and problems involving 


a certam amount of landscape architect 


ure—such is the varied scope of th 
problems in this class. It is interesting 
to note the effect of this training upen 
the student as it shows itself in the tinal 
thesis design which must be submitted 
before graduation. Che tuller grasp oft 
the conditions dominating a problem, the 
increased sense of Monumental fitnessand 
artistic propriety, the gain in resourceful 
ness and flexibility of design, the greates 
ease and readiness with which the details 
are handled; these things measure thr 
efhicieney of all the training that has gon 
before. The programs of the problems 
in advanced design are purposely so 
framed as to require for the most part 
drawings of large dimensions involving 
bold delineation and breadth of handling 
Phe student must learn to see things in 
a large wav i he would handle them 
broadly. Little bits of drawings, how 
ever valuable in certain stages of his 
training, will never enable the student to 
work in a large-handed and masterly 


fashion. The buildings he ts to erect are 
large objects, anl largeness of scale and 


breadth of handling are not promoted by 
the study of either plan or elevation 
solely to the 1-10” scale. 

\lternating with these various “prob 
lems” (as thev are technically called in 
the school) there are given out in eacl 
of the three grades a series of sketch 
pre Iblems or “sketches,” each to be CXC 
cuted entirely within ten or twelve con 
secutive hours, as exercises in rapid in 


vention and delineation. The subjects 
ot these sketches are usually small 
structures like rustic gatewavs, wate 


towers, band pavilions or the like, or els« 
(especially for advanced students) co 


positions of a decorative character, s 


as a fire place, a public clock, a ceiling, 


a tomb or an episcopal thron he 
dominant considerations in judging these 
sketches are nrst. a on ad 1 ( S 


ably artistic scheme or fundamental ec 
ception, and secondly, a simple 
effective presentation—clear, — forcibl 


and workmanlike drawing, with a touch 
at least of imagination and feeling in the 
delineation and coloring. The standard 
is purposely kept high, and very tew of 
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IRCHITECTURAL DESIGN 


the sketches are awarded even the coy 
eted “pass,” which counts for one point 
on the student's record, while a “men 
tion, counting two points, is still more 
rarely accorded 

(of a still higher grade are the grad 
uate problems given to post-graduat 
students, some of them candidates for 
the higher degrees. Four such problems 
occupy the academic year, forming a 
continuation of the discipline of the ad 
vanced design. These problems may be 
taken by graduates of the school resi 
dent abroad, doing the work in the laris 
ateliers, or as special student-guests of 
the American Academy at Rome, the 
programs being sent to them from Co 
lumbia University. The most important 
of the post-graduate problems are those 
given out as the competitions for the resi 
dent or the traveling scholarships—one 
of each kind every vear. 

Supplementing all these problems in 
design are the special problems given out 
as a part of the work in the courses in 
the history of ornament, in architectural 
history, and in construction and_ office 
practice. \ Byzantine column and 
spandrel, a Romanesque doorway, a 
(gothic window or tomb, a Renaissance 
pilaster or entablature, a Renaissance 
ceiling, a Louis NV. mantel and = wall- 
treatment, as exercises in decorative 
stvle; a chapter-house or a bay or west 
troat of a Gothic church for practice in 
the mediaeval stvles: a country house in 
wood and a citv house, with the draw 
ings worked out, figured and calculated 
is for the contractor’s estimates—these 
or lke problems serve to remind the 
student that architectural design is a 
practical art as well as a useful art, and 
that stvles are studied not as mere curi 
Osities, but as languages which can be 
used. 

\ paragraph may be devoted to the 
inmachinery of the instruction and _ its 
working. Phe school maintains three 
drafting-rooms, two of these on down 
town streets, under the general care of 
two distinguished architects with the 
rank of professors in the University 
Mr. McKim and Mr. Hastings—each 
represented and assisted in the actual 
werk of instruction by younger practi- 
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tioners specially qualified for such work ; 
and a larger drafting room = at the 
University under two instructors, both 
likewise practicing architects. ‘These six 
gentlemen form a Committee on Design, 
meeting from time to time to prepare the 
programs for sketches and problems, to 
discuss the general interests of the work 
ind to select the jurors who, with one 
instructor from each drafting room 
and the executive head of the school, pass 
upon the various designs submitted. The 
lates for handing in each problem are 
scheduled and the drawings rejected un 
less handed in’ by. the specified dates. 
Vhey are mounted on stretchers and 
hung on the walls in the “model-house” 
near [lavemever Hall on the University 
grounds, and there examined and judged 
by the jury on an appointed day. The 
awards consist, for the “problems,” of 
“passes,” counting three points, “men 
tions, counting four points, and “spe- 
cial mentions,” given only for exceptional 
excellence, counting five points. The 
standard of the work depends very 
largely on these juries, which unite in 
their membership the academic element 
and that of the “outside” general practi- 
tioner. The partly changing member- 
ship of the jury makes it impossible for 
the work to fall into narrow ruts, or for 
students to win points by sacrificing fun- 
damental qualities in their work to par- 
ticular “stunts” or tricks supposed to be 
in special favor with the jury, for they 
never know who is to be on the jury. — It 
likewise renders impossible the domina- 
tion of the jury, month after month, by 
one person or one element, and thus two 
of the objections alleged against the jury 
system as organized in the great Ecole at 
Paris are etfectively removed. No med- 
als or prizes are offered; the awards are 
honors having a purely scholastic value, 
and as their number is not restricted and 
they are given for absolute and not 
merely relative merit, they become emu 
lative rather than competitive distinc 
tions, and any one or any number may 
win them, whereas a medal or prize can 
only be won by one man to the exclusion 
of all the rest, no matter how good their 
work. The two annual fellowships, one 
for resident and one for foreign study, 














are awarded as prizes, it is true, but not 
to students in the school. They are open 
only to graduates, and the competitions 
are established to determine the holders 
of the fellowships instead of the fellow- 
ships being offered to stimulate interest 
in the problems of the competitions. 


LV. 


All this is, however, the mere machin- 
ery of the teaching of design. ‘The re- 
sults depend upon the judgment, 
taste and enthusiasm of the men who 
administer the teaching and on the in- 
dustry, imagination and enthusiasm of 
the students who work under them. At 
Columbia the six professors and instruct- 
ors having charge of the design give only 
a part of their time to the work of the 
atelier. They are all practicing archi- 
tects, not academic pedagogues. This 
has both its advantages and its disad- 
vantages ; the interest of the instructor is 
divided, but on the other hand he does 
not settle into narrow academic ruts, and 
brings always to his work the spirit and 
the experience of the active profession. 
The results have vindicated the system, 
but as in all else, less because of the sys 
tem itself than because of the interest, de- 
votion and enthusiasm of the instructors. 
As for the students, some do good work 
and some poor work, but t 


“points puts a premium 


he system of 
upon quality 
and penalizes inferior work, so that the 
incapable ; 1 the 1; ee i. — 
incapable and the lazy very soon drop out 


he race. The man who finally wins 


ito the new ite Of active prac 


fice with a protessional equipment ot 
» scragiis hicl “Amnare 
training and discipline which compares 
? 7 1 S 7 - - 
favorably with that of any other pro- 
fession, and the value of whic he real 
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izes more and more thoroughly as the 
years go by. 

The cost of such an education at Co- 
lumbia University is less than at most 
technical schools in the United States, 
the fees charged amounting to scarcely 
50 per cent. of the actual expense to the 
university of providing the instruction. 
A student who pursues the entire course 
for the degree or certificate, if he spends 
four years in doing it, pays altogether 
about $860 in fees. If by hard work and 
brilliant performance he can accomplish 
the same in three years, it will cost him 
less than $700. This covers all the 
drawing, design, mathematics, history, 
theory and research, and includes the 
special fees for registration, gymnasium 
and graduation. But the university is 
also very hospitable to draftsmen who 
cannot afford either the time or the 
money for such a course, admitting them 
as “special” or “non-matriculated” stu- 
dents, to take whatever course or com- 
bination of courses they wish to pursue. 
All students who take only a part of the 
work pay accordingly; so that a non- 
matriculated student can, for example, 
take elementary or intermediate design 
and drawing at a cost of only $45 per 
vear; while for the class-room courses 
the charge per half-year is 97.50 for 
each hour per week of lectures or class- 
room work. Thus every student may 
regulate his work according to his purse. 
It is perfectly possible for a draftsman 
who can arrange to command two or 
hree hours two or three davs per week, 
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resides his evening's, to complete the en- 


tire course for the certificate in six or 
seven years, with a splendid i 
and an incomparable library 
\rchitectural Library 


oyimnasium 
(the Avery 
at his command 
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* Ambitions of Three Cities 


Three of the most handsomely pub- 
lished and elaborate Reports on City 
Beautification that have yet been printed 
appeared almost simultaneously, in the 
month of February, from three far sep- 
arated cities. The cities were St. Paul, 
whence came the Report of the Capitol 
Approaches Commission; St. Louis, 
whence came the “Reports of the several 
committees appointed by the executive 


distinct source that was the origin of 
each may also be observed: in Boston 
the Report was made by a society of 
professional men, conscious of the civic 
responsibility imposed by their special 
knowledge and cultivated ideals; in St. 
Paul it came from a commission owing 
its existence and drawing its inspiration, 
as well as its expectation of popular sup- 
port, from the enthusiasm aroused by 











FROM THE OLD TO THE NEW CAPITOL 
PROPOSED CEDAR STREET MALL 


board of the Civic League to draft a 
city plan”; and Boston, from which was 
issued, with the financial cooperation of 
seven other organizations, the Report of 
the Committee on Municipal Improve- 
ments of the Boston Society of Archi- 
tects. 

Though in a general way the reports 
deal with a single subject locally applied, 
it is well to note their distinctions. Their 
geographical distribution—from the ex- 
treme East, the great Northwest, and 
the great Southwest, is significant. The 
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IN ST. PAUL, MINNESOTA, THE SITE OF THE 


the beauty of the new Capitol; in St. 
Louis it was prepared by civic improve- 
ment enthusiasts, there banded into a 
large and influential society that is ably 
conducted. The manner of presenting 
the reports was of not less interesting 
variation. St. Paul presented the matter 
as an Official report to the city council 
from a regularly appointed commission ; 
St. Louis presented it with a hurrah, at 
a big City Plan Dinner, where the hand- 
some report was distributed as a 
souvenir; Boston issued it at the joint 
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expense, significantly, of these organiza- 
tions: The Society of Architects, the 
Chamber of Commerce, the Real Estate 
Iexchange,the Metropolitan Improvement 
League, the Stock exchange, the Aler- 
chants’ Association, the Board of lire 
Underwriters, and the Master Builders’ 
Association. But in the conservative old 
Eastern city the report bore on the title 
page the statement: 


The suggestions offered herein are 
not endorsed, approved or urged by 
the Boston Society of Architects, or 
by any of the other organizations who 
have joined in the expense of publish- 
ing this pamphlet. It is printed as an 
interesting study of subjects of public 
concern and in the hope that it may 
lead to fuller investigation by com- 
petent authorities into the subject of 
the municipal development of Boston. 


The differences that characterize the 
reports as a whole suggest, in a general 
way, the complete independence of each 
other with which they were prepared; 
their individuality—which is a quality 
that reports on city beautifying must 
always have, to be worth anything lo- 
cally; and that each is sut generis, and 
therefore fitted to its environment. 
These are important considerations that 
emphasize, rather than detract from, the 
underlying, striking, fact of the general 
unity of subject of these three reports, 
simultaneously issued from widely sep- 
arated cities—each a magnificent ambi- 
tion, felt with a strength and confidence 
that did not hesitate at costly presenta- 
tion. 

Let us examine them more specifically. 

In pursuance of a resolution of the 
Common Council of St. Paul, approved 
Feb. 9, 1906, a committee of five was 
appointed to report a plan of suitable 
approaches to the new Capitol, to esti- 
mate the cost of the approaches it would 
advocate, and to recommend such legis- 
lation as in its opinion might be neces- 
sary for the acquisition of the property 
needed. The commissioners were Louis 
Betz, Cass Gilbert (the architect of the 
Capitol), Pierce Butler, Oscar Claussen 
and George M. Tibbs. Mr. Betz was 
made chairman. It may be said in pre- 


face that previous to this time Mr. Gil- 
bert had called attention to the inade- 
quacy of the Capitol’s” present ap- 
proaches, and had suggested some of 
the handsome effects that could be se- 
cured by a realignment of streets, and 
that there was a pretty general wish to 
obtain a correction and proper round- 
ing out of the site itself, and. a good 
deal of interest in the more ambitious 
suggestion. It was, indeed, as a result 
of this interest and wish that the com- 
Mission was appointed. 

hus there lay before the committee a 
specific problem, demanding a_ solution 
that must be in itself comparatively lim- 
ited, however far-reaching the results. 
But because the results were far-reach 
ing and the commissioners intensely in 
earnest, the commission took the ground 
that it was reporting not only to the 
(Common Council, which had “already 
shown its sympathy with and _ interest 
in the project,” but through the Council 
was addressing “the Legislature and the 
pe ple of the city and the State.” Hence 
it is that the report is in form of an ar- 
gument and appeal, that it is so sump- 
tuously published, and is adorned not 
only with drawings, maps and_ photo- 
graphs, immediately germane to the 
project, but with views of what is good 
in city building in all parts of the world. 

The project itself consists of four 
main features. Il irst, the rounding out 
of the Capitol grounds, to provide a sym- 
metrical plaza before the building. To 
accomplish this two schools will have to 
be relocated, and the line of a street 
with important car traffic somewhat al- 
tered. These things can be done with- 
out difficulty. The other main features 
are a central and two diagonal ap- 
proaches, one of the latter terminating 
in the new cathedral and the other in 
the old Capitol. 

The central approach lies directly be- 
fore the building on the north and south 
axis, extended, of the dome. Midway 
in its extent it crosses Park Place. Its 
terminus, 3,800 feet from the front 
facade of the Capitol, is the Seven Cor- 
ners, a “rond point,’ at which seven 
streets converge. It is planned to make 
this approach an avenue at least 180 feet 
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MAP OF PROPOSED CAPITOL APPROACHES, ST. PAUL, MINN. 
This map shows the present city plan The territory inside of the heavy line indicates 
approaches and parkways to be acquired. 
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in width—the dome on its center line— 
bordered with broad walks, side lawns 
and trees. It will open a view of the 
Capitol from the business district, will 
be an immense convenience to traffic 
which can now approach the Capitol 
from this direction only by a long de- 
tour or a zigzag journey—and it passes 
through property that is poorly improved 
and cheap. 

Of the proposed diagonal approaches 
the more ambitious is the Mall, which 
would extend a distance of 1,500 feet 
from the Capitol grounds. It is pro- 
posed to make it 300 feet wide, exclu- 
sive of Wabashaw Street, which it would 
skirt; it would be the main approach 
from the retail and hotel district, and 
would be passed by every traveler in the 
trolley between St. Paul and Muinne- 
apolis. The ideal which the commis 
sioners have in mind for its d 
velopment is apparently based on that 
of the Paseo in Kansas City; but they 
wisely confine themselves to their as 
signed task, presenting no detailed plan 
of improvement, content with the picture 
of the quarter mile and more of broad 
greensward and the broad and sweeping 
view that would be offered of the Capitol. 
Along this Mall, at some future time, 
the commission hopes other public build- 
ings would be grouped, and it is pointed 
out that there would be presented here 
the opportunity to gain the end for which 
Cleveland is now spending millions and 
for which St. Louis expects to strive. On 
this tract also there is now little costly 
improvement. 

The Summit Avenue approach, which 
would join the Capitol and the new ca- 
thedral, opening a splendid vista from 
each to the other, would extend 3,200 
feet and be 100 feet wide. In its direct- 
ness it would be a great convenience 
not only to citizens but to sightseers, and 
it would form a link where now one is 
much needed in the belt of parkways. 

The three approaches together would 
cost, it is estimated, $1,970,388, at a 
generous calculation, and it is proposed 
that the city of St. Paul shall pay the 
whole of this cost of the land and that 
the State shall provide the development 
—‘‘to give to the Capitol building such a 
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setting as its exquisite lines and propor- 
tions demand.” The commission prints 
a somewhat elaborate calculation to show 
that the tax yield from the increased 
values due to the improvement would 
very easily take care of the interest and 
sinking fund charges. It believes that 
“extensive advertising of the kind that 
Minnesota most needs, advertisement of 
its enterprise and foresight, of its cul- 
ture and the development of its public 
spirit, would be the first result,” and that 
a second would be multitudes of visitors. 
It urges immediate action, on the ground 
of economy; and it closes its strong re- 
port by an account of what is being done 
in other cities for similar projects of de- 
velopment. “It is a movement,” it de- 
clares, “which is as much in the air to- 
day as the movement for parks was in 


the air ten or fifteen years ago. ‘The 
park system is now recognized as a 
necessity. The interior boulevard, the 


Mall, and the grouping of public build 
ings will also be a recognized necessit 
a dozen years hence.” 

he problem covered by the report 
from St. Louis is far more complex than 
that discussed in St. Paul. Some forty- 
two citizens, representative of almost 
every profession and interest, were mem 
bers of the several committees which 
with indefatigable interest and industry 
united in drafting the report. Its scope 
includes the whole city, and though it be 
fancied as failing totally of future re- 
sult, it would always be a monument to 
present civic spirit. Happily, however, 
it is not likely thus to fail of effect. 

In November, 1905, the Executive 
Board of the Civic League appointed a 
small committee to consider the feasibil- 
ity and scope of a comprehensive city 
plan. This committee outlined the points 
which it thought should be considered 
and recommended the appointment of 
five local committees to prepare tenta- 
tive reports, covering the various parts 
of the plan, and of a general local com- 
mittee to co-ordinate the recommenda- 
tions of these five committees and to in- 
corporate them into a final comprehen- 
sive report. The report which is issued 
is the latter. It is presented ‘at this par- 
ticular time with the hope that it will 
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furnish suggestions for the public im- 
provements contemplated in the recent 
$11,200,000 bond issue”; but in its en- 
tirety it looks far into the future, and, 
involving an expenditure of more than 
$25,000,000, furnishes the city with a 
plan to grow toward and develop to in 
the coming years. 

Following a brief introduction, there 
is printed, as a “statement of the general 
committee,” a chapter on The Need of a 
City Plan for St. Louis. In this the fa- 
miliar arguments are rehearsed, the ex- 
amples of other cities are cited, it 1s 
stated that in the preparation of the re- 
port there has been “kept constantly in 
view the practical and the attainable.” 
and that as a result of the previous lack 
of plan and insufficient regulation there 
has existed a “riot of conflicting and 
selfish interests” before which the citi- 
zens were helpless. The next chapter is 
an illustrated historical sketch of the 
physical growth of St. Louis. In its con- 
siderable length this offers an exceed- 
ingly interesting study of the undirected 
development of a city from its village 
days. 

Following that comes the first divi- 
sion of the report proper. It considers 
the Public Buildings Group, and is a re- 
print, with “hearty endorsement, of that 
report of the Public Buildings Commis- 
sion issued some three years ago, and 
which has been duly described in The 
Architectural Record. 

With the succeeding chapter, on Civic 
Centers or Smaller Building Groups, 
there is reached one of the most inter 
esting and distinctive features of the St. 
Louis report. The idea is the grouping 
around a common center, especially 
around a small park or playground, of 
the various public, semi-public and _pri- 
vate institutions which have for their ob- 
ject the mental, moral or physical im- 
provement of the neighborhood. This is 
urged with the greatest earnestness, both 
in general terms and specifically. The 
committee selects the sites for such cen- 
ters, reviewing the needs of each neigh- 
borhood and the local advantages of the 
selected site. It develops a complete 
system of civic centers, and in doing so 
confines itself to what would seem to be 
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the immediately possible; for it limits its 
recommendations of park reservations 
for this purpose to the $070,000 included 
in the bond issue. If the plan is carried 
out, St. Louis will have for its congested 
district a series of civic centers with 
which only Chicago, in its South Park 
district, could compete. The bulk of t 
argument is, of course, social and philan 
thropic; but it is pointed out that the 
plan gives “opportunity for an harmoni 
ous architectural and landscape treat 
ment of the various buildings, thus add 
ing to the intrinsic beauty of each; would 
foster civic pride in the neighborhood, 
and would form a model for improvement 
work the influence of which would ex- 
tend to every home in the district.” 

The discussion of Inner and Outer 
Parks and Boulevards comes next. There 
is mapped a complete system to connect 
the park aud forest reservations of the 
county. For one of the most important 
of the inner links, the Kingshighway, 
nineteen miles long and extending from 
river to river and tying together the 
principal parks, the money has been al 
ready appropriated and detail plans are 
completed. As to the parks themselves, 
St. Louis takes rank among the first 
cities in the country for the relative 


acreage of its reservations, but hereto 
fore it has lacked such connecting drives 
to bind them into a system. The report, 
besides discussing the Kingshighway, 
plans a second boulevard to follow the 
Des Peres River and to extend to Jet 
ferson Barracks. The two together, it is 
claimed, would give to the city a “park- 
Way system unsurpassed in variety and 
beauty of scenery by any city in the 
Union, with the possible exception of 
Loston. The total length of the drives 
and parkways would be about thirty-five 
miles.” And yet this is only the “inner 
system.” In the way of “outer,” or coun- 
try, parks there is planned a belt system 
of drives and reservations suggestive of 
the Ikssex County system in New Jersey, 
of the Metropolitan system about Boston, 
and of those proposed for Providence, 
Baltimore, Chicago, Washington and 
other centers. The beauty of the natural 
scenery around St. Louis, the rapid 
growth of the city, the need of pleasanter 
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connections with the suburbs, are pointed 
out in general advocacy of the plan, but 
the committee frankly says it has no hope 
or expectation of seeing so much accom- 
plished within the next five or ten years. 
This part of the plan is “offered as a 
comprehensive scheme toward which the 
city can strive for the next quarter of a 
century, adding section after section, as 
the circumstances the 
f the will 


and 
county 


demand 
finances « and 
} rmit.” 

In the chapter on Street Improvements 
there is reached the last chapter that 


city 
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by business, 


site almost abandoned 
’ the city turning its back 
upon it, and its becoming a resort of the 
vicious and depraved. 
are timely. 


But new plans 
There is not only agitation 
for a deep waterway to the Gulf, but the 
citizens of St. Louis have voted in favor 


of a tree bridge, which in itself gives 
great opportunity. Inserted maps and 
drawings show conditions as they are 
and “as thev ought to be.” It is pro- 


posed that the property lying between the 
Ieads Bridge and the pre yposed bridge at 
Poplar Street and extending back from 




















PROPOSED 


Showing a broad, open Plaza from Eads 
level with Third street Railway tracks and 
proaches from the levee, warehouses fronting 


Court in the 


center 

deals strictly with the city plan. This in 
cludes suggestions for the river front, the 
railway entrance, street car lines, ete. 
The committee, stating that it has con- 
sidered the streets “from two points of 
view—utility and attractiveness,” adds 
that here there are “suggested only those 
changes which seem possible of accom- 
plishment within the next decade.” First, 
as to the river front. The report calls 
attention to the present deplorable condi- 


tion—the familiar municipal story in 


RIVER FRONT 


Bridge to proposed bridge at 
passenger station 


on Second = street 


PLAN FOR ST. LOUIS. 

Poplar street on a 
under the Plaza, 
and Merchants Exchange 


easy ap- 


the Levee to 
chased by 


whole 


Second Street, be pur- 
the city, the bluffs for the 
width excavated to a level with 
the Levee and a broad esplanade con- 


structed the entire distance on a level 
with Third Street. Under this espla- 
nade, at the Levee level, would be the 
railroad tracks. Warehouses at Third 


Street would have basement connection 
with the freight tracks, and at intervals 
on the river side of the esplanade there 


would be little passenger stations for 
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suburban trains. Between the river level 
and the esplanade there would be con- 
nection by elevators and inclined road- 
ways, as at Algiers. The suggested 
treatment is simple, dignified and com- 
mercially beneficial. 

Of the proposed street changes the 
most radical are those designed to im- 
prove the approach to the Union Station. 
It is recommended that the city widen 
Chestnut Street to 150 feet from the sta- 
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lishment of a building line, the adoption 
of better designs for street utilities. The 
final chapters of the report are devoted 
to an appeal for a Municipal Art Com- 
mission and to a discussion of the legis- 
lation that would be needed to make ef- 
fective the recommendations of the com- 
mittees. 

We come now to the Boston report. It 
begins with a statement of deplorable 
conditions that is not at all what one 
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THE IMPROVEMENT OF ARLINGTON STREET, BOSTON—PLAN. 


tion to the municipal buildings group 
and develop it like the Champs Elysées, 
and that there be purchased two blocks 
for a small park. ‘These improvements 
would cost a considerable sum of money, 
but they would be of inestimable commer- 
cial value.” ‘The report also discusses at 
some length the improved development 
of the streets, the restriction of the width 
of roadways on residential streets, the 
systematic planting of trees, the removal 
of unsightly poles and wires, the estab- 


would have expected. Even, it says, 
“our city parks, which give us a reputa- 
tion for a love of the beautiful, are now 
nearly a generation old, and the metro- 
politan parks were started thirteen years 
ago.” It names a great many neglected 
opportunities and positive errors of 
which the city may well be ashamed. It 
describes in some detail and with many 
pictures what other cities in Europe and 
America are doing, and comes then to a 
“Diagnosis of the Case.” This lays stress 
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on the depressing effect of large areas of 
unoccupied space near the center of the 
city—such as the freight yards on Boyl- 
ston Street; the South Bay, and the 
abandoned lands of the Boston & Provi- 
dence R. R.—and it thinks an urgent 
necessity is “the consolidation of the pop 
ulation by filling the gaps in the city 
plan.” ‘To this end it is proposed that 
certain streets be cut through the site of 
the old Providence Station, and that, if 
possible, the Boston & Albany be induced 
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In two cases it is proposed that the island 
be devoted to building, adding much to 
the assets of the city; the third suggests 
that it be made a park. But far more 
interesting than the discussion of the 
manner of the island’s development is the 
presentation of the general arguments 
adduced in favor of it. The basin, it is 
pointed out, is “three times the width of 
the Thames at Westminster Bridge, is 
seven times the width of the Seine oppo- 
site the Eiffel Tower, and about ten times 
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THE IMPROVEMENT OF ARLINGTON 


to transfer its Boylston Street freight 
vards to the filled-in South Bay. 

Taking up the more strictly zsthetic 
recommendations, one finds many inter- 
esting studies. There are _ presented 
plans for inner and outer belt line boule- 
vards, and for a building of new and re- 
alignment of old streets in the Fenway 
district, so as to obtain better cross 
thoroughfares. There are also printed 
three plans for the development of the 
Charles River Basin, each design show- 
ing the creation of an island in the basin. 


STREET, BOSTON—BIRD’S-EYE VIEW 


the width of the Tiber at the Castle of 
St. Angelo.” It is so broad that buildings 
and human activities are only faintly dis- 
cernible on its distant shores, and the eye 
must gain its pleasure solely from sky 
and sea. Further, the great width very 
seriously separates Boston and Cam- 
bridge. Bridges are too costly to be pro- 
vided in adequate numbers and are now 
one to a mile, as compared with four to 
six in the mile in London and Paris. 
Passage over the long bridges is often 
disagreeable, and one designer frankly 
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states that to him the present basin, from 
an artistic standpoint, is “empty, vague 
and uninteresting.” He thinks an island 
would form a “desirable focus, would 
give scale to the banks, and would leave 
adequate waterways on either side for all 
practical and picturesque effects.” There 
will be many to disagree with him, but 
the argument and plan are certainly in- 
teresting. I*rom the material and finan- 
cial standpoint there are apparently no 
serious difficulties. 

Other interesting schemes have to do 
with a proposed extension and glorifica- 
tion of Arlington Street—the quiet thor- 
oughfare now skirting the west side of 
the Public Garden from Boylston to 
Beacon Street. The plans extend the 
street to the north, to join the river drive ; 
they widen it greatly for a block on 
either side of Commonwealth Avenue, 
that that may have a worthier terminal. 
The availability of the transformed street 
as a site for public buildings is pointed 
out, and a suggestion is that the street be 
extended on the south to Castle Square. 

The improvement of Copley Square is 
another topic of interest. 
tions are given, but they need not now 
detain us, as the much-needed remodel- 
ing of the square, in accordance with 
the plans of C. Howard Walker, is being 
actually carried out. 
plans for street changes in various parts 
of the city, and the report closes with a 
discussion of inland canals for commer 
cial purposes and of the improvement of 
the port of Boston. The latter is con- 
sidered at length and with many charts 
and maps. The point of view is the 


lour sugges- 


There are some 


commercial and utilitarian rather than 


j 
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the zesthetic; but, as always, the substi- 
tution of system, of orderliness, of har- 
mony, and of substantialness in construc- 
tion for the haphazard, the unrelated and 
the flimsy, would in itself make for dig- 
nity and impressiveness. Indeed, the 
new qualities, when applied to a com 
mercial enterprise, are beautiful in their 
aggregate effect. 

No one can examine these reports nor 
this swift review of them, if it have any 
adequacy, without an increased con- 
sciousness of the new spirit that is abroad 
in our cities. And with the stronger con- 
sciousness of its presence there comes a 
greater respect for its quality, for its 
breadth, for its sanity, for its application 
to cities of the old architectural rule that 
beauty is not dependent on decoration, 
but on construction. There is very little 
that is visionary in these reports. Were 
the plans for each city carried out tm 
toto, there is no question that each of the 
three cities would be far better than it is 
to-day. It would be better not merely 


to look at, but to live in, to work 
in, and even to pay taxes in. There 
would be some increase in taxes, 
but not very much, when = allow- 


ance is made for heightened assessment 
values, and the returns would be large 
The addition, going not to the wear and 
tear of daily maintenance, but to munici 
pal luxuries, would bear rich fruit in 
pleasure. [inally, it is to be remembered, 
as the most important and significant fact 
of all, that these reports are not excep 
tional, but are typical. “There is a new 
competition of cities,” based on a quali- 
tative, not the quantitative, analysis. 
Charles Mulford Robinson, 
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The Case of New York 


he sincere friends of the improve 

\merican 
appearance should not dis 
from themselves that the movement 


ment of out cities mb Conve 


mience and 
Puise l 
is not making as much practical headway 
as it should. During the past seven or 
deal has been 
The friends 
of good public architecture in almost 
important city in the country have 
sought to secure the adoption in their 
own neighborhood of some more 
comprehensive plan of 


eigit vears an 


~ 


written about this subject. 


CHOTTNOUS 


ever\ 


or less 
public improve- 
with Washington, 
many such plans have been carefully pre 
fully 


liscussed in the 


ments. Beginning 


pared, published and assiduously 
local papers. Neither 
has this agitation been wholly without 
t. Although many stubborn attempts 


en made to situate new buildings 
National in places 
would have blocked the future 
realization of the plan of the Washington 
ission, such attempts have wholly 
hitherto, largely owing to the fact 
lat the influence of President 
has been consistently used on the right 


(government 


1.°..1 
Which 


Roosevelt 


side, 


\loreover, in other cities, such as 


Cleveland, a certain amount of 


pre yTeSS 


has been made towards the final realiza 


tion of a scheme which will add consid- 
erably to the better appearance of the 
citv. It must be admitted, however, that 
on the whole the actual achievements of 
the new movement have not been propor- 
tional to the amount of ink which has 
been shed on its behalf. Improvements 
in public art and architecture have cre- 
ated a great deal of interest and enthusi- 


asm as long as they remained on paper, 
but as soon as it was attempted to trans- 
mute the paper into steel and stone, both 
interest and enthusiasm have very much 
diminished. Either nothing at all has 
been accomplished or only half- 
measures have been adopted. The move- 
ment has not had the momentum to 
override the first practical 
which stood in its path. Baltimore, after 


else 


obstacles 


Inor streets, but 
it refused to take advantage of the op- 
portunity to widen the most important 
business thoroughfare in the city—a 
thoroughfare which was altogether too 
narrow for its purpose. The disaster 
which overtook San [rancisco last spring 
offered that city an extraordinary oppor- 
tunity to take definite steps towards the 
realization of the Burnham plan, but 
hitherto the advocates of that plan have 
not succeeded in securing the adoption 
of a single measure which would consti- 
tute a beginning of the Better San Fran- 
Perhaps, however, the worst fail- 
ure of all has befallen the advocates of 
improved and beautified New York, and 
New York is at once so im- 
portant and so typical that it deserves 
special and serious consideration. 
Several vears ago the movement for a 
Better New York culminated in the ap- 
pointment of a City Improvement Com- 
mission. This body was not an unofficial 
collection of public-spirited gentlemen. 
It was named by the Mayor under a res 
lution of the Board of Aldermen, and its 
expenses were paid out of the public 
funds. i 
tirel\ 
which it 
fering a 


the fire, widened a few m 


Cisco, 


the case of 


Its functions were, of course, en 
advisory. The only purpose for 
Was constituted was that of of- 
“pious opinion” as to the means 
which should be taken in order to make 
New York a more and conve- 
mient place of residence. 
Nevertheless, inasmuch as it had been 
sanctioned, its proposals pre- 
sumably stood on a different footing from 
those of architectural or municipal art 
The commission was, in its 
way, an official recognition of the fact 
that New York ought to be a_ better 
looking, a more convenient city, and that 
its authorities had decided to make an 
earnest effort in that direction. The ap- 
pointment of the commission figured in 
the minds of the municipal art reformers 
as a substantial triumph. The idea was 
that it had started New York on a ca- 


comely 
business and 


officially 


societies. 
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reer which would terminate in a greatly 
glorified metropolis. 

About a year after it was appointed 
the commission made a preliminary re- 
port. This report was received with a 
certain amount of disappointment by the 
active friends of a more convenient and 
beautiful metropolis, because, in their 
opinion, it was neither comprehensive nor 
magnificent enough; and, as a matter of 
fact, it did not make any novel and start 
ling proposals looking towards either a 
new street lay-out or an original and im 
posing group of public improvements. 
The report did not do much more than 
recommend a series of new or wider 
streets and avenues, the need for which 
was perfectly obvious and had often been 
pointed out during the past twenty-five 
vears. The proposals made with esthetic 
considerations exclusively in mind were 
similarly conservative, and fell far short 
of recommending what a loyal New 
Yorker, who looked forward to seeing his 
city become the American metropolis in 
every sense of the word, would like to 
have accomplished. It was, in short, an 
extremely moderate and relatively inex- 
pensive group of recommendations, and 
the commission purposely gave it this 
character because its members, after 
considering the matter carefully, thor- 
oughly realized the futility of suggesting 
any more expensive, comprehensive and 
magnificent scheme. In spite, however, 
of its moderation, the report was no 
sooner received than it became, for all 
practical purposes, a dead thing. It pro- 
voked little interest in the newspapers. 
The city officials never paid it the slight- 
est attention. No influential and insistent 
body of public opinion was created on its 
behalf; and recently, when the final re- 
port was published in a handsome vol- 
ume, its issue attracted very little at 
tention. The final result of the labors of 
the commission was a book, and even the 
book, in respect to the popular interest 
it provoked, has been a failure. There 
is not the slightest reason to suppose that 
hereafter, when the City of New York is 
obliged to deal with some of the serious 
problems arising from its inconvenient 
lay-out, the recommendations of the City 
Improvement Commission will carry with 
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them any more authority than that, say, 
of an editorial article in a daily journal. 
The business of making New York City 
a more convenient and comely place of 
business and residence has not been ad- 
vanced in the least by the agitation which 
preceded and resulted in the appointment 
of the commission. 

his failure has not been due merely 
to the character of the commission or the 
manner in which it performed its work. 
(he members of the commission were 
individually both public-spirited and com- 
petent gentlemen, although it must be 
admitted that they did not, as a_ body, 
carry with them any great amount of 
prestige. The sense that they did not 
command much public interest or confi 
dence doubtless made the commission 
more timid and cautious in its recom- 
mendations than it would otherwise have 
been. None the less, their actual report 
was drawn up in the proper spirit, be- 
cause it really sought to make the specific 
recommendations contained in the docu- 
ment as practicable as possible. The 
commission took conscientious and intel- 
ligent consideration of the obstacles 
which, in a city like New York, confront 
even the most necessary and the least 
expensive street improvements. It did 
its best to anticipate the really serious ob- 
jections which responsible public officials 
must always make when they attempt to 
arrange the means, both legal and finan- 
cial, necessary to the consummation of 
any great scheme of public improve- 
ments. But all these precautions did not 
prevent the commission from failing to 
accomplish any result proportioned to 
the amount of labor and agitation which 
the report had cost. Its recommenda- 
tions were treated by the daily press in 
precisely the same spirit as if only the 
most chimerical and impracticable pro- 
posals had been made. 

The failure of the commission to ac- 
complish any important result has been 
due to many causes, the most important 
of which is undoubtedly the lack of any 
vigorous, well-informed, tenacious and 
influential body of supporting public 
opinion. The residents of New York 
are, on the whole, more public spirited 
than they were twenty or even ten years 
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ago; but their public spirit does not as 
yet express itself in a vehement demand 
for a comelier and more convenient city 
plan. The point which should be kept 
in mind, however, is that even if such 
a body of opinion did exist, it would be 
quite unable to express itself effectually, 
because of the existing legal constitu- 
tion and financial condition of the City 
of New York. Let us suppose that at 
the next election the municipal art re- 
formers could secure the election of a 
Mavor and a Board of Estimate and Ap- 
portionment who were pledged to take 
immediate and vigorous steps looking 
towards the adoption of a new, more 
convenient and better looking lay-out for 
New York City; and let us suppose that 
these city officials, aiter their election, 
sought to fulfill their pledges with as 
nuch energy as the present Board is now 
seeking to provide an improved system 
of rapid transit. It can be confidently 

that even with the best will in the 
world, these officials during their four 
years of office would be unable actually 
to redeem their pledges. The financial 
and legal means at their disposal would 
be wholly inadequate to the realization 
of such a policy, and before they could 
accomplish any really important changes 
in the street plan of New York, they 
would require the assistance of at least 
two important amendments to the State 
constitution. 


aserted 


Che financial condition of the City of 
New York is peculiar. The constitution 
of the State prohibits cities from borrow- 
ing more than ten per cent. of the as- 
sessed valuation of the real estate. New 
York has already borrowed so much 
money for the liberal policy of transit, 
dock and other improvements which has 
been adopted, that the margin for future 
borrowing amounts only to about $50,- 
000,000. Practically the whole of this 
sum, and a great many millions more, 
have been pledged for the purpose of 
building new subways, bridges and the 
like, and it has been found in the past 
that the increased borrowing capacity 
arising from the yearly increase in the 
real estate assessments is not sufficient 
for such regular and necessary purposes 
as new school-houses, new docks. new 


pavements, and the necessary street open- 
ing on the margin of the growing city. 
It would be quite impossible for the 
municipal authorities to make any regu- 
lar appropriations for street improve- 
ments in the older portion of the city 
which would be sufficient to accomplish 
one-tenth of the recommendations of the 
City Improvement Commission. Neither 
is it relevant to answer this objection by 
saving that the recommendations of the 
commission are not intended to be carried 
out all at once—that its plan merely ar- 
ranges for a series of improvements, 
which could be carried out gradually, 
and the cost of which could be distribu- 
ted over many years. A comprehensive 
scheme of street improvements could no 
more be carried out gradually than it 
could be carried out immediately. The 
financial condition, outlined above, ap- 
plies as much to the future as it does to 
the present. The City of New York is 
not competent to spend anything like as 
much money for improvements of this 
description as their importance warrants. 
It could do so only by abandoning the ex- 
tension to the subway system and other 
similar public works, which are absolute- 
ly necessary to the growth of the city in 
population and business. .\ municipal 
administration elected for the purpose of 
realizing the ideas of the municipal art 
reformers would be similar to a govern- 
ment elected for the purpose of declar- 
ing a war, but deprived of the means of 
raising and equipping an army. Under 
such circumstances a declaration of war 
could only mean failure, humiliation and 
disaster. 

The constitutional limitation placed 
upon the borrowing capacity of New 
York is consequently a formidable obsta- 
cle to the realization of any comprehen- 
sive plans looking towards a more con- 
venient and better-looking city. But it 
is not the only obstacle. Let us suppose 
that the administration pledged to the 
ideas of the municipal art reformers suc- 
ceeded in having the State constitution 
amended. Let us suppose that the mon- 
ey to be speni upon street improvements 
did not have to be included in reckoning 
the debt covered by the constitutional 
limitation. Even with their hands freed 
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in this essential respect, a municipal ad- 
numistration pledged to begin the eesthet- 
ic redemption of New York City would 
be faced by turther obstacles equally 
formidable im lhe 
these obstacles issues from the enormous 
in Manhattan and the 
large number of skyscrapers which have 
Land in 
ie central part of the older city of New 
York is so high in price that the cost of 
street widening’s on any large scale is ab 


character. worst ot 


real estate 


cost ol 


been erected in that borough. 


solutely prohibitive. The city can bare 
ly atford to buy the few strips of land 
which are necessary for terminals and 
approaches to the new bridges. “The cost 


of the three small squares which are to 
be covered by the new Manhattan ter 
minal of the Brooklyn Bridge will be 
over $6,000,000. The New York & New 
funnel Co. have had to pay more 
than $6,000,000 for the half-block need 
ed for a terminal Herald 
Che Court House Commission 
recommended the purchase of three 
blocks on the east side of Union Square 
for the new County Court 
cause of the comparative cheapness of 
real estate in that part of the city. Nev 
ertheless, in spite of the fact that these 
blocks do not contain a single skyscraper, 
they cannot be purchased by the city for 
less than $11,000,000. 
any 


Jersey 


station on 
Square. 


Llouse, be 


The adoption ot 
plan for a wide and 
handsome approach to the new Black 
well’s Island bridge has been delaved for 
vears, partly because of the enormous ex 
pense of purchasing the necessary prop- 
erty between 59th and 6oth streets. Un- 
der such circumstances the city officials, 
when confronted by 


satisfactor\ 


the absolute neces- 
sity of condemning land for public pur- 
inevitably adopt the 
plan which has any 
ing adequate. No 
money 


poses, cheapest 

promise ot be- 
matter how much 
a municipal administration was 
empowered to spend towards the real- 
ization of a_ better street lay-out in 
Manhattan, its members would not dare 
to commit the city to the expenditure 
necessary even for the most gradual real- 
ization of the projects of the municipal 
art reformers. 
really sufficient for the purpose of mak- 
ing it a more convenient and beautiful 


\ lay-out tor New York, 





city, would cost several hundred million 
dollars. Just how many hundred mil 
lions no one can say, but, of course, the 
amount Of money to be spent would in 
crease in even a ligher proportion than 
the actual value of the specific improve 
ments. and very desirable 
longitudinal thoroughfare could be ob 
tained at a comparatively small cost by 
the extension of Seventh Ave. south to 
Varick Street, and by the extension of a 
widened Varick Street to Broadway, but 
the new while 
ful, would be of minor importance. What 
New York particularly needs is diagonal 
thoroughfares cutting through the heart 
of Manhattan Island and relieving such 


Phus a new 


avenue so obtained, use 


centers of congestion as [lerald Square, 
litth Avenue and Twenty-third Street 
and the like. But it 1s just such plans 
which, no matter how useful they would 
be, are wholly impracticable, because it 
is in the neighborhood of these congested 
centers that land and the 
number of skyscrapers so considerable. 
No clear-headed municipal administra 
tion would dare to accept the responsi- 
bilitv of adopting and beginning the re- 
alization of a plan which, in the course 
of its fulfilment, might easily double the 
municipal debt, and effect an enormous 
increase in the tax rate. 

There is only one way in which the 
financing of any comprehensive improve- 
ment in the street system of New York 
could be arranged. Some method must 
be found ot making such improvements 
partially or wholly pay for themselves 
Both Paris and London have very large- 
ly paid for the street improvements in 
those cities by adopting such a method 
of financing. When a specific street wid 
ening or extension is decided upon, such 
as the improvement of the Strand, the 
municipality condemns not merely the 
land actually necessary for the new street, 
but all the immediately adjoining prop 
erty as well; and after the improvement 
is completed the land not actually need 
ed is sold off at a profit, which is nearl) 
if not quite sufficient to pay the cost 
thereof. This method has the advantag« 


is so valuable 


of economy of enabling the city to reaq 
the benefit of its own good works, and 
of preventing the splitting up of land 
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whership on a new and important thot 
oughtare into lots, which are too sniall 
and too irregular in shape for a large and 
handsome building. But in- spite of 
these manifest advantages, this method of 
financing could not be adopted in our 
\merican cities. In New York the State 
constitution forbids it, and it is safe to 
say that no radical improvement in the 
street lavout of New York will be pos 
sible as long as this constitutional pro 
hibition exists. Such is the second re 
spect in which the municipal administra 
tion of New York it at the present time 
legally and financially incompetent to 
carry out the ideas of the municipal art 
reformers 

The task of amending the constitution 
even of a State is always a slow and a 
difficult affair; but the task of amending 
the constitution of New York in these 
two respects would be more than usually 
difficult. The ultimate effect of the two 
proposed amendments would be an enor- 
mous increase in the powers of the mu 
nicipal administration. The Mayor and 
the Board of Estimate would have the 
authority and the means to embark on 
what would be a gigantic real estate 
speculation ; and the danger that this au- 
thority might be abused would undoubt 
edly make the conservative public opin- 
ion of the State very cautious about au 
thorizing the proposed amendments. Pub- 
lic opinion would want to be very much 
more convinced than it is that ihe muni- 
cipal officials are incorruptible and com- 
petent betore it could accept such radical 
changes in the legal constitution of the 
city; and the only way in which public 
opinion can be reassured on this score is 
by means of a considerable improvement 
in the quality and efficiency of the mu- 
nicipal government. Thus the munici- 
pal art reform movement is closely as- 
sociated with the general movement 
towards municipal reform. As long as 
our municipal governments are untrust- 
worthy, public opinion will be loth to 
sanction any considerable increase in 
their legal powers; and as long as such 
increase in legal powers remains unsanc- 
tioned the vision of a_ beautified and 
glorified future for our larger American 
cities must remain, to a large extent, im- 
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practicable. ©f course small undertak 
ings can be undertaken under existing le 
gal and financial conditions; but such un 
dertakings are precisely the sort of thing 
which will never repair the errors which 
are retarding the growth and distorting 
the appearance of cities like New York 
and San I*rancisco. 

he case of New York has been con 
sidered at some length, not only because 
of its intrinsic importance, but because 
it is really typical. As other American 
cities increase in population and business 
their condition will come to resemble 
more and more the condition of New 
York. Many of these cities are undoubt 
edly still in a position to avoid, in some 
measure, the predicament which faces 
the people resp msible for the welfare of 
New York City. They are in a position, 
that is, to benefit by the warning of New 
York, and to avoid some of New York’s 
mistakes; but they can only take advan- 
tage of this position by obtaining muni 
cipal governments like that of Galveston, 
which is endowed with complete responsi 
bility and large powers, and which is 
competent to exercise those powers in the 
general public interest. At the present 
time such is not the case. The ordinary 
city government in the United States is 
so organized that it usually lacks the 
necessary power to undertake in an eff- 
cient manner comprehensive schemes of 
public improvements. It is either too 
much restricted in its authority by the 
State Legislature, or else it is rendered 
incompetent by the local distribution of 
power between the Mayor and the Com- 
mon Council. As we all know, these 
municipal governments have, in times 
past, been the willing victims of the local 
transit and other similar interests, and 
the agitation for municipal reform has 
been obliged not merely to insist upon 
the subordination of the public service 
corporations to the public interest, but it 
has in many Cases also been obliged to 
seek the enlargement of the powers of 
the local government. Only by such an 
enlargement of powers are these govern- 
ments placed in a position really to as- 
sert the public interest against that of 
the local corporations. It will be found 
in the long run that the zsthetic improve- 
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ment of our large cities, according to 
any comprehensive plan, will require an 
analogous reorganization, whereby the 
municipal authorities will be in a position 
to assert the public interest in this re- 
spect against the special interest, which 
most insistently opposes almost all such 
improvements. The special interest 
which | mean is that of the owners of 
real estate in our large cities. 

A great deal has been written about 
the subordination of the American mu- 
nicipalities to the selfish and corrupt pur- 
poses of local franchise corporations, but 
when the history of American municipal 
mis-government comes to be written in 
its final form, the verdict will be that the 
interests of the owners of real estate 
have been perhaps the gravest obstacle to 
the making of the greater and the better 
American city. Our cities have been 
from the start governed in the interest 
of the owners of landed property. Such 
property-owners could very well afford 
to pay the higher cost of corrupt and in- 
efficient municipal government, provided 
the local authorities left them free to 
reap to the fullest extent the advantage 
there was to be reaped from the growth 
of the cities in population and business. 
Municipal government in the United 
States, that is, has on the whole, been 
subordinated to the interest of a gigantic 
real estate speculation, which has ignored 
economy, good looks, convenient plan- 
ning and all other considerations of gen- 
eral public interest in the effort to en- 
courage rapid and unregulated growth. 
The existing plan of the old City of New 
York was designed almost exclusively 
for the purpose of affording block and lot 
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units, which would be easy to buy and 
sell; and this purpose was _ frankly 
avowed at the time it was adopted. At 
present the local owners of real estate 
are always the most stubborn opponents 
of improvements in the public interest 
which in any way impair their chances 
of reaping their unearned reward from 
the growth of the city. It is their op- 
position which has prevented the adop- 
tion of the Burnham plan in San [ran- 
cisco, and it will be found in the long 
run that the radical and comprehensive 
improvement of our large cities in con- 
venience and good looks will be effected 
only, as it were, over the dead body of 
the great American real estate specula- 
tor. The interest of the real estate spec- 
ulator demands congestion and concen- 
tration of business and population, which 
enormously increases real estate values 
along particular lines and at particular 
points, while the interest of the whole 
people in a beautiful and convenient city 
demands the distribution of population 
and business in the most liberal manner 
and according to an organic plan. The 
local interest of the individual owner of 
real estate in his particular property out- 
weighs the public interest in a good gen- 
eral lay-out. The conclusion is, conse- 
quently, that before the visions of the 
municipal art reformers can ever be car- 
ried out, two vital changes in American 
municipal government will be necessary. 
Their powers will have to be increased 
in several different respects, and these 
powers will have to be exercised in a 
manner which makes the individual own- 
er of real estate the public servant in- 
stead of the public master. 
Herbert C Tr ly. 
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A New Race Course for Parisians 
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horse-racing society found ment which has seemed so_ evidently 
itself in need of a new race track. This proper as not to call for discussion. 
was rather unusual. The powerful lwo vears ago the Societe dencow 
bodies that control horse-racing in agem recognized the necessity ot 
l'rance have long had their permanent rebuilding the stand at Longchamps, 
installations. What, indeed, would the and entrusted the task to M. Giraud, 
Bois de Boulogne be like without the the architect who designed the Petit 
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CHAMP DE COURSES DU TREMBLAY—GENERAL PLAN. 
Commune de Champigny (Seine), Franc: M. Raquin, Architect 
\uteuil and Longchamps_ race-courses?  [’alais; but the Longchamps course, that 
hey were constructed some thirty or classic ground for great races, remained 
forty years ago, according to plans as it had always been. 


which have remained unchanged ever 
since and which are similar to those of 
the majority of race-courses all over the 
world. The Grand Stands are placed 
mid way along the straight, an arrange- 
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the one at Colombes having been taken 
over by the owner for the purpose of 
covering it with houses, for which there 
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is a growing demand in that western 
suburb of the capital. The society 


chose a young architect of great talent, 
M. Octave Raquin, to wrestle with the 
problem, which was the following: The 
ground for the new race-course was 
almost square in shape, and looked upon 
the Ile de Beauté and the windings of 
the Marne. The stand was to be so placed 
as to afford the occupants the best pos- 
sible view of the track and at the same 
time enable them to enjoy the lovely 
landscape presented by the tree-lined 
river and the islands. A race-course 

weighing 
runners 
elaborate 


also comprises a 
stables for the 
France, 


enclosure, 
and, here in 
accommodation — for 
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the originality of the new race-course. 
\s can be seen by the plan here repro 
duced, stand, weighing-room, ete., are 
all grouped together in the left-hand 
corner of the course, and the entire 
length of ground thus extends in a 
straight line in front of the winning 
post. Moreover, with the stand placed 
in this spot a much better view of the 
track as a whole can be had. This is a 
very interesting innovation and = one 
worthy of consideration for new 
courses wherever practicable. 

A stand should, while protecting the 
spectators from the sun and the rain, 
allow them a clear view of the track. 
fo attain this end, M. Raquin has re- 
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COURSES DU TREMBLAY 


France 


CHAMP DE 


Champigny 


Commune de (Seine) 
the Pari \lutuel, the only form of bet- 
ting which the law now allows. 

The great novelty of the new racing 
track—L’Hippodrome du Tremblay 
lies in the position chosen by the 
architect for the stand and the weighing- 
room. M. Raquin had the courage to 
call in question the symmetrical arrange- 
ment which hitherto has always been 
adopted for the race-courses of the 
entire world. “Why,” he asked himself, 
“should the stand be placed halfway 
along the straight?” The important 
point, he considered, was that the 
straight should be as long as_ possible 
before the winning-post, so as to allow 
of the race being seen by all the spec- 
tators on the stand. For that, the stand 
had to be located at the corner of the 
track, but nobody had thought of putting 
itthere. It is this feature that constitutes 


THE GRAND STAND 


GROUND FLOOR PLAN 

M. Raquin, Architect 
placed the columns which ordinarily up- 
hold the roof by an iron veranda the span 
of which is ten meters, or just inside of 


thirty-three feet. It is a very daring 
and ingenious innovation. Until now. 
verandas of such large span have not 


been attempted in France, whatever ma) 
have been done elsewhere. It is an ex- 
cellent thing to find it applied for the 
first time to the grand stand of a race 
course. 

(On race-course stands, which are al- 
ways crowded, the stairs are extremely 
inconvenient, and they are usually 
blocked with people, making it difficult 
to pass. M. Raquin has done away with 


the stairs. His stand is made in tiers 


of a height of 40 centimeters, about 151% 
inches, with a step between each tier. 
The stand is thus transformed into one 
broad stairs rising by steps of 20 centi- 





A NEW RA( 


neters, 734 inches. It must be noted 
moreover that with 15'2 inch tiers, each 
row of spectators has a good view of the 
track. 

The manner in which this Grand 
Stand is fitted up shows a_ thorough 
grasp of the requirements which such an 


installation ought to meet. (On the 
ground there are the attendants’ quar- 
ters, the secretary's office, a_ ladies’ 


room, a press-room, an owners’ room, 
and a refreshment-room. Two. broad 
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frame, which frame has been filled in 
with pink-colored bricks. lor the plat- 
bands and socles white stone has been 
used. M. Raquin realized that it would 
be absurd to attempt to disguise his 
scheme of construction. Ile has, on the 
contrary, emphasized its main lines, so 
that one sees the anatomy of the build- 
ing at a first glance. Its brick pillars 
are simply pillars, and the whole con- 
struction is open, as becomes a construc- 
tion in metal. There is no more walling 
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Commune de Champigny (Seine), France 


staircases, located in the two square 
towers flanking the stand, lead up to a 
gallery, where we find the offices in 
which the Pari Mutuel is conducted. 
he spectators are thus able to bet with- 
out leaving the stand. Hitherto, they 
have had to run to the Pari Mutuel 
pavilions. On the roof of the stand 
there is a large uncovered promenade. 
Let us now examine the construction 
of this commodious stand. As the illus- 
trations show, it consists of a steel 


TREMBLAY—THE ENTRANCE 


M. Raquin, Architect. 


in it than there is in Gothic construction, 
which also, although different materials 
were used, rested its roof on piles. In 
this way, the Tremblay Grand Stand, 
instead of being a deception, architect- 
urally speaking, as is so often the case 
where steel is employed, shows itself 
honestly for what it is, and pleases by 
this very frankness. With its widely- 
spaced pillars and large windows, this 
stand is a race-course stand, and nothing 
more. This is a merit. 
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DU TREMBLAY—THE STABLES 
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Raquin, 


Architect 
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TREMBLAY—BACK VIEW OF THE WEIGHING 
France. 
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PAVILION 


Raquin, Architect 
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CHAMP DE COURSES DU TREMBLAY—CENTRAL BETTING PAVILION FOR THE PARI MUTUEL. 


Commune de Champigny (Seine), France M. Raquin, Architect 
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CHAMP DE COURSES DU TREMBLAY—FRONT VIEW OF THE WEIGHING PAVILION. 
Commune de Champigny (Seine), France. M. Raquin, Architect. 
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CHAMP DE COURSES DU TREMBLAY—THE STEEL FRAME OF THE GRAND STAND 
REAR VIEW 
Commune de Champigny (Seine), France. M. Raquin, Architect 














CHAMP DE COURSES. DU TREMBLAY—THE STEEL FRAME OF THE GRAND STAND— 
FRONT VIEW 
Commune de Champigny (Seine), France. M. Raquin, Architect. 
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The weighing pavilion is placed 
alongside the Grand Stand. This is 


another innovation, for generally it has 
been put behind, without any particular 
reason. This pavilion has a specific pur 
it is there that the jockeys are 
weighed before and after the 
l-urthermore, it was necessary to pro- 


p swe 5 


race. 


vide therein a bath-room and a dressing- 
room, a room for the committee and their 


FOR PARISIANS 
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in this case the metallic framework had 
no raison d ctre. 

\nother indispensable building on a 
Irench race-course is the Pari AMutuel 
pavilion, on which are posted the results 
of the betting operation for each race, 
the names of the horses winning and 
placed, with the amount they have 
brought to their backers. ‘This pavilion 
is very happily conceived, and we ad- 
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CHAMP DE COURSES DU 


Commune de Champigny (Seine), France. 


guests, and accommodation for the 
trainers. 

The different views of this pavilion 
which are here given bear witness that 
M. Raquin has cleverly utilized the very 
complexity of this plan to design a 
picturesque edifice which should fully 
meet every need while being most pleas- 
ing to the eye. Here he has used the 
same materials as in the Grand Stand, 
namely, pink bricks and white stone, but 
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TREMBLAY—GRAND STAND AND WEIGHING PAVILION 


M. Raquin, Architect 


mire the good sense displaved in the 
matter of materials. 

We also reproduce a photograph of 
the stables for the runners. They com- 
prise fifty-six stalls. Here white brick 
alternates with red. 

The Tremblay race-course buildings 
embody all the latest improvements, and 
hence it seemed to the undersigned that 
plans and photographs of it could not be 
without interest to his American readers. 

Jean Schopfer. 
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JESSE TREE WINDOW AT THE CATHEDRAL OF AUTUN, FRANCE 
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NORMAN SACRED TREE 


\1l ASHFORD, ENGLAND 


The Jesse Tree 


A comparative idy of myths and symbols, 
together with their migration aud transmuta 
tion, poin to the unity of the human mind: to 
a period when all mankind was in possession of 
certain fundamental truths; hence making 


igainst the popular theory of development from 
barbarism to civilization, and in favor of the 
theory of degeneracy; a falling away from pri- 
mal truth 

Just how the correctness of either of 
the above theories is to be demonstrated 
beyond dispute is difficult to say, and 
probably the demonstration is impossible. 
here is one fact, however, on one side 
of the question, which is incontrovert- 
ible; that is, that there is no record of 
a people passing from a state of savagery 
to one of culture without first coming in 
contact with a nation more civilized than 
themselves, who either brought them new 
truths, or stimulated them to develop a 
faintly remembered or obscured truth: 
a part of their race traditions. 

The history of the tree-symbol and 
attendant myths apparently tend to es- 
tablish the correctness of the theory of 
degeneracy. Starting with the cosmic 
symbolism of the tree, and tracing it 
among all people through its various 
forms, such as the tree of life, the tree 
of death, the tree of knowledge, the tree 
of temptation, the tree of plenty, the tree 
of salvation, there will be found a cor- 
relation in which there is a conservation 
of a given truth, whether it relates to 
something in the past or in the future, 
even when the dogma taught is false, for 


underlying the symbolism of the myth 
there is always a basic verity: a remem 
brance, as it were, of a primitive truth. 

The tree-symbol, like other world-wide 
symbols, discloses to the student the iden- 
tity and persistency of tradition. Al- 
though here, as in many other cases, the 
tradition is intermixed with error ; never- 
theless, because of the basic truth it con- 
tains, it is of great value to the scientific 
inquirer, and makes evident that due 
weight in all historical and archzological 
investigations must be given to the 
probabilities of the truth of a persistent 
symbolism, before drawing a conclusion, 
or the investigator may find his conjec- 
ture brought to naught, overridden by 
the fidelity of the tradition to the original 
facts. 

\gain, the tree-symbol demonstrates 
that the past is often found in the present, 
as it now has its place, as a symbolic 
ornament, just as it had in by-gone ages, 
both in the religious and decorative arts 
of almost all, if not all, the civilized or 
semi-civilized nations: in other words, 
it has been emploved as a teaching orna- 
ment from the most remote times, and 
is so used to-day. In looking back it 
will be seen that it held a most impor- 
tant place in Semitic art, attaining its 
highest artistic expressions during the 
\ssvrian ascendancy; and that from 
Mesopotamia it migrated, on one hand 
to the whole of Western Asia, and from 
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thence around the Mediterranean basin; 
while on the other hand, it passed into 
Persia, and from there all over Eastern 
\sia, finally reaching in its migration 
the New World, possibly direct from 
Java, as the Sacred Tree of Central 
\merica strongly resembles that of the 
Javanese. 

In portraving this symbol each nation 
made choice of the tree or plant it 
deemed the most precious, hence it 1s 


ji 


THE SACRED TREE 


sometimes depicted as a palm, or a cy- 
press, or a pomegranate, or a fig, or an 
oak, or an ash, or an apple, and not in- 
frequently as a vine; and often, no mat- 
ter what the tree may be, its flower is 
the lotus: pre-eminently the “Flower of 
Life,” redolent of the idea of resurrection 
and immortality. 

For the purpose of study, Sacred 
Trees are divided into three groups, viz., 
Cosmogonical, Paradisaical and _ Pro- 
phetical; these divisions, however, are 





purely arbitrary, as the symbolical mean 
ings of the trees, no matter in which 
group they are placed, are closely allied 
and overlap one another, which is easily 
understood when it is remembered that 
all of the symbolic trees are offspring 
of the Cosmic Tree: a symbol of nature, 
of the universe, and essentially of thi 
creative power. The universality of the 
svinbolism ot the Cosmic Tree is made 


clear bv the words of the ancient hymn 
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of Erider—a city given up to religion 
sung at the very dawn of history: “Its 
seat (root) was the central place of the 
earth, its foliage was the couch of Zikum 
the (primeval) mother. Into the heart 
ot its holy house which spread its shade 
like a forest hath no man entered; there 
is the home of the mighty mother, 
who passes across the sky. In the midst 
of it was Tammuz* (the sun): the 
*Tammuz; his name signified literally the son of 


life Jabylonians and Assyrians A. H. Say 
New York, 180 
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PHE JESSE 
spouse and child of Zikum.” The sing- 
ers of these words believed the rustling 
of the leaves of this sacred tree was the 
voice of the divinity, hence by listening 
to the rustling a foreknowledge of the 
Divine Will could be gained, and by en- 


tering its shade men became as “God, 
knowing good and evil.” Thus it is seen 
that in the Cosmic Tree of Erider there 
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A JESSE WINDOW, 
is wisdom, prophecy and life; in other 
words, it belongs in turn to the three 
groups. The symbolic relationship  be- 
tween the Cosmogonical Trees and _ all 
other sacred trees is further illustrated 
by the Cosmic Tree of the Scandinavian 
mythology, a tree of three roots: the root 
of life, the root of death and the root of 
punishment; its branches reaching to 
heaven. After the introduction of 
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Christianity among the Scandinavians, 
and before it had gained a firm hold upon 
the people, and while the old supersti- 
tion was still rife, it was said that the 
Child Jesus lived in its topmost branches. 

In passing it is well to note that many 
of the sacred trees, in addition to their 
inherent symbolism, are also calendars, 
like the tree described in the Book of 
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CENTURY—UPPER PART 

Revelation: the tree of life which bare 
twelve manners of fruits, and yielding 
her fruit every month, and like that of 
the Chinese, that bore a fruit every day 
for the first fifteen days of the month, 
after which one fruit fell off each day 
until the thirtieth dav; if, however, there 
were only twenty-nine days in the month, 
one fruit withered without falling off. 
After the establishment of Christian- 
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1t\ the tree-svmbol took a new lease of 
life and re-entered Europe by the road 
Byzantine art under three forms: 
The Tree of Paradise, the Tree of Life 
and the Jesse The first was usu- 
ally represented with the serpent wound 
about the trunk, Adam standing on one 
side of the tree and Eve on the other. 
The second one was portrayed in a va- 
riety of ways; one of the most interesting 
was that called Peredexrion, a fruit 
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\ JESSE WINDOW EARLY 


with doves upon its branches, eating the 
. and on the ground near to the tree. 
but not under . a dragon, the 


ves, but who is afraid of 


fruit 
its foliage 
enemy of the d 
both the tree and its shadow, so that if 
the shadow is from the west the dragon 
is shown on the east of the tree and vice 
; and there was always at the feet 
of the dragon a number of dead doves. 
The tree symbolized the Holy Church, 
shadow God the Son (the Highest 

overshadow thee. Luke I[.. 
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fruit, the gifts of the Holy Ghost 
is 1-2): and the doves, Chris- 
tian souls (Be ve harmless 
Matt. X., 16). The lesson 1s 
Christian must do no evil, but 
strongly to the teaching of wisdom, 


doves. 
that a 
hold 
feed 
upon the bread of life, never stray from 
the church, keeping within the shadow of 
The third one, the Jesse Tree, 
was of far more decorative and symbolic 
value than the others, 
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and began to grow 
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XIII. CENTURY—LOWER PART 
and bloom in the garden of Christian 
\rt in the very early Middle Ages; in 


the Twelfth and Thirteenth Centuries it 
became a common subject of illustra 
tion in manuscripts, embroideries, and a 
marked decorative feature in both the 
outside and inside of church buildings. 
l‘or example, at Chartres it is carved in 
stone over the north porch of the 
Cathedral, and it is again shown in col 
ered glass in one of the 


] 


the 


west windows of 


edifice. 


same 




















THE JESS 


In the eves of the superficial observer 


the Jesse lree, outside of its decorative 


quality, is merely a pictorial genealogy 
of Christ. Such a supposition, however, 
is erroneous, for it is not only geneal 
ogically, but it is also symbolically the 


free of Life: in fact, it is the Tree of 


Salvation: an epitome of the doctrines 
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\ JESSE WINDOW, EARLY X 


of the Incarnation and Atonement: a 
pictorial emphasis of the prophecies that 
prove the divine origin of its fruit. Just 
when or where it was first employed, or 
who invented it, is not known; it was 
founded on the following words of the 
prophet Isaias: 

“And there shall come forth a rod out 
of the root of Jesse, and a flower shall 
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rise up out of his root. And the spirit 
of the Lord shall rest upon him: the 
spirit of wisdom and understanding, the 
spirit of counsel and of fortitude, the 
spirit of knowledge and of goodness. 
And he shall be filled with the spirit of 
the fear of the Lord. In that day the 
root of Jesse, who standeth for the en- 
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II. CENTURY—MIDDLE PART 


sign of the people, him the Gentiles shall 
beseech. and hh Ss SCPU lcher sha ] be glo- 
rious.” 

\nd on the words of St. Paul, re- 
corded in the Acts of the Apostles: 

“T have found David, the son of Jesse, 
a man according to my own heart, who 
God, according to His promise, hath 
raised up to Israel a Saviour, Jesus.” 
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The pictorial Jesse Tree is generally 
composed of a tree or vine, together 
with representations of the Christ, the 
Blessed Virgin, Jesse, the kings and the 
prophets. Jesse, at the foot of the com 
position, recumbent, with a tree or vine 
growing out of his loins; along the line 
of the trunk the royal ancestors of the 
House of David; just below the top of 
the tree the Virgin Mother, and to crown 
all the figure of the Redeemer, at once 
its blossom and fruit, surrounded by 
seven doves, emblematic of the gifts of 
the Holy Ghost. Sometimes this ar- 
rangement is varied by the tree finishing 
with a _ representation of the Holy 
Mother with the Divine Child in her 
arms. Among the foliage, on the right 
and left of the trunk of the tree, are 
grouped the prophets, who foretold the 
birth, death, resurrection and everlasting 
priesthood of the Lion of the Tribe of 
Juda; as a rule they carry a ribbon or 
label on which is inscribed the first 
words of their prophecies, although in 
some Jesse Trees the ribbon is omitted, 
the prophets simply representing the 
Jewish people, whose whole history was 
a perpetual prophecy of the expected 
king. The prophets portrayed and their 
words employed were the following: 


Isaias: “‘Behold a virgin shall conceive and 
bear a son, and His name shall be called 


Emanuel.” 

Ezechiel: ‘‘Behold, I myself will seek my sheep 
and will visit them; I will seek that which was 
lost: I witl save my flock; I will gather you 
together out of all the countries and will bring 
you into your own land.” 


John the Baptist: “‘Behold the Lamb of God; 


behold Him who taketh away the sins of the 
world.”’ 

Joel: ‘‘He shall be the hope of His people, and 
the strength of the children of Israel.” 

Amos: “And He will utter his voice from 
Jerusalem.” 

Michaes: ‘“‘Behold the Lord will come forth 
out of His place; and he will cone down, and 
will tread upon the high place of the earth.”’ 


Habacuc: ‘‘God will come from the South and 
the Holy One from Mount Pharan His glory 
covered the heavens, and the earth is full of his 
praise—death shall go before His face.” 

Sophonias: ‘‘In that day it shall be said to 
Jerusalem: Fear not; to Sion Let not thy 
hands be weakened; the Lord thy God in the 
midst of thee is mighty He will save; He will 
rejoice over thy gladness.”’ 

Aggeus: ‘‘ I will move all nations; and the 
desired of all nations shall come; and I will fill 
this house with glory.”’ 

Nahum: “Behold upon the mountains the feet 
of Him that bringeth good tidings and that 
preacheth peace.”’ 
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The Jesse window at Chartres, a work 
of the vear 1145, is the finest existing 
example of the mediaeval conception of 
this form of a sacred tree. It is divided 
into three compartments in width and 
seven in height, these divisions being 
emphasized by the iron armature, which 
sustains the weight of the 
Through the central compartment grows 
the tree, springing from Jesse, who lies 
asleep at the base of the window, and 
upon the branches, which extend into 
the side compartments, stand the figures 
of the prophets, while the ancestors of 
the Redeemer are arranged along the 
trunk. In color this window is a most 
exquisite composition, aglow as it is with 
brilliant and burning reds tempered with 
blues of pure limpid sapphire tones, and 
violets melting into dark rich purples, 
in conjunction with deep yellows and soft 
browns, dark and light greens passing 
into olives, and all of a gem-like pre 
ciousness in their beauty. A modern ob- 
server of discernment, upon seeing this 
window, was led to utter a great truth 
concerning all colored windows. He 
said: “Is not glass painting, of all arts, 
that in which God does most to help the 
artist; the art which man, unaided, can 
never make perfect, since the sky alone 
can give life to the color by a beam of 
sunshine and lend movement to the lines ? 
In short, man fashions the form, pre 
pares the body and must wait until God 
infuses the soul.” 

The Jesse Tree was always a favorite 
design with glass painters in every age 
of their art, and was widely used in 
I'rance and England, not only in the 
great cathedrals and larger churches, 
such as Chartres, Rheims, Beauvais, Can- 
terbury and York, but also in many parish 
churches and monastic chapels, and they 
are today the best windows to study to 
knowledge of the various 
changes in style of design that has taken 
place from period to period. 

The full decorative value of the Jesse 
Tree is no doubt to be seen in stained 
windows, yet it is seen to 
advantage in illuminations, embroideries 
and mural paintings, on account of the 
color employed; nevertheless it is almost 
as attractive when carved in 


glass 
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glass also 


stone or 
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wood, or wrought in metal, as may be 
seen in the trees over the roval porches 
of the Cathedrals of Amiens, Rheims and 
Rouen, as well as on many choir stalls, 
church chests and doors in France and 
Germany. The last named country 
finest mediaeval painted 
Jesse Tree now in existence, which cov- 
ers the whole ceiling of St. Michael's 
Church at Heldersheim, a work of the 
Twelfth Century; a most interesting ex- 
ample of Gothic art. 


So decorative is the Jesse Tree motive 


possesses the 


that even engravers have essaved to use 
the design in a pictorial way, as witness 
the celebrated Israel von 
Meckenen, and as for printers and bind- 
ers of praver books, they have constanth 
emploved it as an 1 


etching by 


illustration or as a 
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decoration for their bindings from 
Thielman Kervier in 1497 to Burns and 
ates in 1Qo7. 

The Jesse Tree still flourishes in the 
garden of ecclesiastical art. The prefer 
ence, however, being given to the con 
ventionalized rather than the pictorial 
form of this ancient symbol, except in 
windows, where it is often 
depicted in all its fulness, such as the one 
in the Church of the Advent, Boston; in 
the First Presbyterian Church, Pitts 
burgh, and Christ Church, Poughkeep 


the case of 


sie. 

It is coming more and more in vogue, 
as it offers a great opportunity for the 
artist in colored glass to display every 
side of his art to advantage. 
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A CELTIC TREE OF 


KNOWLEDGE AT FARNELL, SCOTLAND. 
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/ The Two Carraras 


Whole Mountain Ranges of Rare Marbles, Both in Italy and Vermont, Which 
Have Supplied the World’s Greatest Sculptors and Architects Since the Dawn 


of Art. 


Picture an ocean of snowy mountains, 
rest bevond ercst, range above range, 
until the hindmost is lost in the pearly 
ist of an Italian skv. \nd a narrow 
lev running inland from the Mediter 


ranean and rising till it reaches the bil 





that the grandest sculpture man ever 
chiselled—the colossal ‘*Moses”’ and 
“David” of Michelangelo—have lain in 
embrvo., \nd the statues and monu- 
ments of the earth's greatest—kings and 
poets: great divines and warriors. 





GENERAL VIEW OF THE MARBLE COUNTRY IN THE AMERICAN CARRARA, 


PROCTOR, 


lowy foot hills robed in olives and vines, 
brought up sharply by the vast masses 
of white—"‘the snow the gods had made 
eternal.” 

This is Carrara, the marble wor'd 
where 11,000 men are at work with great 
teams of oxen and old-world blasting 
methods, supplying the sculptors of the 
world with statuary stone. It is here 


VERMONT 


The walls and columns of the chaste 
and classic Parthenon of Athens were 
hewn from these dazzling mountain 
walls; with the Roman temples of Mars 
and Jupiter, and all the exquisite mate- 
rial that changed the “city of brick” 
into the serried marble palaces of Im- 
perial Rome, Mistress of the World. 

Irom this one range the world draws 
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372 THE ARCHITI! 
its sculptors’ marble to-day, as it has 
done from prehistoric times of Goth and 
Vandal and Lombard. The Marble 
World has known the sway of Pisan, 
Luccan and Genoese Republics, as well 
as that of the Tyrants of Verona and 
Milan. I left the main line at Avenza, 
near Italy’s great Naval Arsenal of 
Spezzia. Carrara’s port is Avenza; its 
old turreted and pinnacled castle looks 
down on a white world of pure marble 








iron-tipped goad that has come down 
from Roman days. 

| noticed some of the great branching 
horns were painted vermilion to show 
when a bullock was vicious. And often 
the cumbrous drays are mere rough 
sledges of unhewn timber mounted = on 
old Roman wheels—often enough solid 
discs of wood or iron. The load may 
consist of a block weighing 60 tons. 


Here is a whole countryside of 45,000 


= ——/ 
a I My « 4 > a Ses 
THE CUTTING MACHINES AT WORK IN THE AMERICAN CARRARA 
the marmio statutario, known to every — people, all living on marble. The air is 
artist. grey with the dust. Houses and work 


\ quaint little line covers the five miles 
from the port to the marble city, and 
throws out branches into the lateral val- 
leys. Side by side with the fussy little 
engines you will see great toiling bullock- 
teams—eighteen horned monsters to 
each dray, piled high with colossal 
rough-hewn blocks. A man sits between 
the yoke of each span armed with an 


. 
ease 


shops are built of 1t; at every corner of 
the villages vou will see huge blocks, 
with youngsters perched on top, w 
away with mallet and chisel. but, of 
course, the far-famed quarries—470 « 
them, worked by 9,000 laborers—are the 
center of attraction: and the rumbling 
boom of explosions in the lofty marble 
mountains seem to call one to their heart. 


There is but one car on the miniature 
line which is used for passengers. It 
has no roof, but is fitted with wooden 
seats and leather cushions; none but 
quarry-owners use it. Behind us trailed 
four other cars laden with miscellaneous 
goods, food, bedding, and general neces 
for the workers up in the moun 
tain, wno only come into the towns and 


sarTles 


villages at long intervals. 
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blasting. And so hewn and blasted have 
the marble mountains been for a thou- 
sand vears that they have been cut and 
riven into peaked and pinnacled masses, 
like vast old cathedrals. 

The deep boom of the explosions grew 
nearer; and craning out from the car I 
beheld 50-ton masses tumbling from the 
white precipices like pebbles. 
[enormous as the distances are up here, 


face of 








THIS VIEW 


GIVES 


QUARRIED; NOTE THE 


\s we climbed the hills I noticed that 
very tunnels and track-ballast 
all of marble. 


the were 
l‘ar as the eye could reach 
appeared torrents and oceans of the 
glistening white stone, apparently 
enough to rebuild all the cities of earth 
and leave enough for their tombs! At 
frequent intervals I noticed the old dis- 
used Roman quarries. Then, as now, 
there was no tunneling, but all face- 


A GOOD IDEA OF THE GREAT 
SIZE OF THE 


SIZE OF THE 


WORKMEN 


BLOCKS AS T 


BELOW 


the tiny black specks one knows to be 
men stand out as clearly as flies on a 
wall, by reason of the amazing whiteness 
of their background. 

One black spot would appear; then 
one heard a blast on a horn, answered by 
others and taken up by the echoes ; which 
died away gradually. Next one saw 
swarms of the little black ‘“‘ants’”’ speed- 
ing to the shelter of bomb-proof or case- 
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mate. For a few moments not a soul was 
seen nor a sound heard. Then came the 
deep boom of the explosion; a cloud of 
smoke; a faint rattle; and a far-distant 





THE DEPTH OF THE QUARRY IS HERE W 
TEMPOR 


shower of “pebbles,” some of them 
weighing from 30 to 50 tons each. 


A moment later the “ants” swarmed 
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sides, drilled more 


charges, and once 


out again from. all 
holes, put in fresh 
more waited for the welcome sound of 
the blasting horns, which means a few 


ELL SHOWN BY THE NUMEROUS FLIGHTS OF 


ARY STAIRS 


minutes’ interlude. Sometimes a_ great 


mass is sawn from the living rock by an 


endless wire passed through a drilled 
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hole, and revolving over great drums. 
The flinty gravel, sand and water for this 
operation are brought from long dis- 
tances; the water is often conducted by 
flumes from the mountain streams. 

The blasting, as might be supposed, is 
a delicate operation,—not only from the 
safety point of view, but also because too 
large a charge of powder or dynamite 
would result in flawed marble. Dyna 
mite is only used to clear a mountain 


I4 9 


the most difficult work falls are known 
as the /issatura. These convey the mar- 
ble over the trackless slopes between the 
quarries and the rail-head. 

Take a great fragment of marble de- 
tached by the blast. When it has 
stopped rolling its weight is estimated 
at perhaps forty tons, and it is roughly 
squared into a block. Then the dexter- 
ous Jizsatura set about getting it down— 
a work involving strategy and tactics of 
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ONE OF THE GREAT CRANES FOR 


face or precipice in order to get at the 
best quality of stone. A dynamite blast 
in the ordinary way would result in mere 
rubbish, or marble broken into frag- 
ments too small to be of value. 

Many of the quarry-owners employ 
their own men for the work of produc 
tion, and contract for the transport of the 
marble to the mountain rail-head or 
wagon-road, and thence on to Carrara or 
direct to the “Marina,” or 


landing- 
place of Avenza. 


The men upon whom 





LOADING BLOCKS ON TO THE TRAINS 


‘no mean order. Stout posts are driven 
into the loose stones and marble waste, 
and the great block is raised on to a 
soaped skid of hard beechwood by crow- 
bars and screw-jacks. but before doing 
this the mass is secured by five-inch 
hempen cables, and allowed to slide 
slowly down. 

\ continuous slip-way is provided; but 
the work is most critical. And, like 
miners, these men are reckless to a de- 
gree. Formerly the /issatura used but 








one cable to hold back the ponderous 
block, until the Government, rightly re- 
garding their work as dangerous, passed 
a law that at least three cables should be 
used. The men work in gangs of fif- 
teen, and five or six deaths take place 
every vear through the workers being 
crushed. 

Their work ends when they have 
hand-levered the giant mass over rollers 
onto the low freight car. The caravana, 
or masters of the bullock-wagons, also 
have a terribly toilsome task, for the 
mountain road down to Carrara is more 
like the wild, stony bed of a torrent than 
a beaten road. At one time there was 
talk of improving the port of 
Avenza, so that big steamers might take 
the place of the smaller coasters now 
engaged in the trade. But as Carrara 

luces only marble, and no _ vessel 
could load up with it exclusively on ac 

t ot its great weight, the scheme 
was abandoned. 

The men engaged in t 
sturdy, hard-working mountaineers, not 
in the least like the Italians of the town. 
Some of them have to climb as much as 
six miles at dawn to reach their work, 
and their pay only ranges from four t 
five dollars a week! The employment is 
hereditary ; and as soon as the shy little 
boys can be of the slightest help they are 


some 
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lis work are 


taken up into the quarries and put to 
work. 

The best quarries lie in the vallevs of 
Torano, Miseglia, Bechsano and Colon 


nata. Here the very finest white and 
colored marbles are found: but the love 
liest statuary marble of all comes from 
Serravezza, nearer to Massa Carrara. 
The average cost of ordinary marble at 
the “Marina” of Avenza is about SI5 a 
ton, the transport from the quarries cost 
ing about $3 a ton. The total annual 
output is about 200,000 tons, and tl 

supply appears inexhaustible. Carrara 
as a marble producer has never had a 
rival: and with a whole mountain rang 
of the pure white stone above and _ he- 
hind it, it seems likely to keep its suprem- 
acv for ever. 

But we have a Carrara of our own 
here at home in the Marble Belt of Ver- 
mont, and it has been worked, though by 
vastly different methods, for over a hun- 


1e 


dred years. Prior to 1800 a little surface 
marble was used for funeral monuments ; 
and generations later the vast deposits 
were worked in a casual way. but no 
one then saw much in an industry which 
is to-day so prosperous that one concern 
alone has an output of $2,500,000 worth 
every vear! 

\nd to think that only sixty vears ago 
a farmer, weary of wrestling with Ver 
mont’s stony soil, traded all his acres for 
an Old horse, wherewith to make his es 
cape from the Green Mountain Stat 
Yet had that man but gone deeper, | 
and his descendants must have become 
millionaires. 

lor beneath that arid hill-farm la 
some of the most precious marble de 
posits the world has ever seen, such as 
have supplied architects, builders and 
sculptors throughout the length and 
breadth of this great land. 

\merica’s Carrara is found at West 
Rutland, Proctor, Brandon, Vittsford, 
and other points in that locality, which 
have given up in vast quantities ever 
known variety of marble. including a 
precious stone rivalling that of Pentel- 
icus, with which was constructed the i 
mortal Parthenon, the Hippodrome, and 
other classic structures of ancient Athens 

not forgetting the imperishable mate- 
rial in which Phidias and Praxiteles 
wrought their marvelous sculpture. 

Marble veins appear to thread the 
State from north to south, some of them 


a blackish-blue, others red and green: 


mottled, striped, wavy, or variegated in 
a thousand wavs. In the midst of this 
immense and important industry looms 
the figure of Senator Redfield Proctor, 
who became identified with the American 
Carrara just prior to 1870, when the 
State was credited with marble. sales 
barely totalling $130,000 a vear. 

\n inspiring sight is it to visit t 
stupendous quarries at West Rutland, 
where one peers down in the dazzling 
stony abysses more than 300 ft. deep 
and perhans a third of a mile long. Here 
is one colossal vein containing several 
quarries, supported by massive rock pil- 
lars. which appear to hold suspended the 
entire hillside. 

Standing on the brink, one gazes down 
through steam and smoke, marveling at 
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the hive of industry below, whose rattle 
and hum come faintly up. As in the 
Italian Carrara, the thousands of work- 
ers look like tiny ants; great, powerful 
engines, mere toys, and mighty cables 
and chains like the strands of a spider's 
web. 

Slender stairways, clinging like vines 
to the precipice face, and zigzagging 
back and forth, lead down to the quarry 


I4/ 


skilled operator will do work which 
formerly took 50 or 100 men. 

The “channeling machines,” as_ they 
are called, run back and forth on tracks, 
and are provided with powerful drills, 
which cut slits about an inch wide and 
up to 10 ft. in depth. Slow work, of 
course, and depending much on_ the 
marble’s quality. Sometimes a slab 
20 ft. long and & ft. deep will take 24 
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ARBLE FOR AMERICA’S BEAUTIFUL BUILDINGS—PILES OF BLOCKS AWAITING SHIPMENT. 


floor. A dangerous and giddy journey 
for the novice, comparable only to es- 
caping from one of our loftiest city sky- 
scrapers by means of the external fire 
escape. 

Here marble is not blasted for fear of 
shattering. It is, in fact, cut out in im- 
mense rectangular blocks weighing many 
tons. Needless to say, with character- 
istic American ingenuity, curious and 
powerful machines have been devised for 
the purpose; and by their aid a solitary 


hours of constant work before it can 
be drilled from its position. 

And when a perpendicular cut has to 
be made, steel drills of great power come 
into play, driven by steam or electricity. 
One could not imagine a greater contrast 
with the Italian methods. Steel wedges 
are sometimes used, and the loosened 
block is raised by great derricks, after 
which it is sent to the mill to be sawn into 
slabs of the size required. 

This sawing is curious work, dating— 
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at all events, in principle 
cient times. 


back to an- 
Sand, running water, and 
a toothless iron saw, are necessary for 
this work. A powerful machine moves 
the saw back and forth against the stone, 
while a stream of water holding sand in 
suspension, pours constantly over it. 

The sharp edges of the sand cut the 
stone as the iron strip works small pieces 
of the silicon back and forth against the 
block. This also is a slow, tedious pro- 
cess, and from 20 to 30 hours may be 
taken to saw through a 5-ft. block. 

\s might be supposed, thousands of 
car loads of the sand are used annually in 
the mills; but, oddly enough, the quarries 
are provided with an extensive sand de 
posit not far from Proctor. True, a 
mountain lies in between; but the sand 
is successfully carried over its summit in 
a series of big iron buckets, hauled by an 
endless cable. 

rom the mills the slabs and blocks go 
to the polishers ; and from that are passed 
on to expert workmen, who shape them 
roughly, according to the needs of the 
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buyer. You will see expert operators 
carving solid stone into shape almost as 
easily as the artist moulds his clay. This 
“magic” is, of course, due to the pneu 
matic chisels used. 

\ veritable world of marble is here. 
It ranges white to mottled 
green, gravish blue, and a hundred other 
shades. Towards the southern end « 
the county, the marble becomes very 
while, on the other hand, to the 
grows much finer in grain, until 


from snow 


coarse: 
north it 
it reaches a state where it becomes very 
friable. 

The supply is) practically inexhaust 
ible; and the next half century, far from 
seeing any diminution of the industry, 
will witness an immense increase in the 
amount of marble quarried; for not only 
is the demand increasing in leaps and 
bounds, but it seems that the larger and 
deeper the workings become, the more 
extensive appear the veins of every kind 
of marble which a luxurious age de 
mands. 
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The Evolution of the Modern Warehouse 


[he warehouse of our boyhood days 
was a structure that impressed our young 
minds with its look ot massiveness, som- 
breness and strength. It seemed to be 
indestructible; it was built for ages. In 
fact, its grim walls, its dusty windows, 
warped floors and mouldy beams seemed 
to have come down to us from times im 
memorial to go on lasting forever. We 
loved to climb over the mysterious boxes 
and barrels, getting ourselves covered 


fun to pull the hemp elevator rope and 
would wonder at the ease with which one 
could make the heavy platform ascend 
with a still heavier load, and the others 
would lean over the rail and watch it 
come slowly up to where we were, and 
then we would let ourselves as slowly 
down again, although some of the boys 
would start for the ricketty old wood 
stairs, declaring that they could beat us 
down by that way, and they easily did. 














VIEW OF FOUNDATION, SHOWING THE GROUND FLOOR GIRDER FORMS AND STEEL 


REINFORCING RODS PROTRUDING FROM 


Kansas City, Mo 


with cobwebs and to lose ourselves in the 
dark, gloomy aisles. Our well-worn 
shoe soles would pick up splinters from 
the equally well-worn pine floors, and we 
would catch our clothes on rusty nails 
protruding from the oak posts. We 
would wonder at the great projecting 
wood blocks laid across the top of the 
oak posts relieving the massive beams 
and like good friends lightening their 
burden. 

The great cracks in the wall or the 
undulating floors had no especial sig- 
nificance for us. We thought it great 


THE BOXES—TERMINAL WAREHOUSE. 
Elzner & Anderson, Architects 


And when evening came, and with it 
quitting time, the porter would bank the 
fire in the rusty old stove, then close the 
clanging iron shutters here and there 
where they had been opened for the day, 
and finally would lock the massive wood 
door and walk away with a great heavy 
brass key with all sorts of mysterious 
teeth, and by the size of it we could not 
see how any one ever could break in 
through that door. 

ne day there was a fire and our dear 
old warehouse burned to the ground, as 
many of its kind have done before. And 
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there were many more that did the same 
harm all over the country. As we grew 
older this trouble seemed to be increasing 
and insurance companies were heavy 
losers. Something had to be done, but 
neither owners nor builders seemed to 
know what. Finally the insurance com- 
panies began investigations along care- 
fully prepared and scientific lines, with 
the result that they evolved the slow 
burning type of building, or what be- 
came known as mill construction, be- 
cause it was first applied to the textile 
mills of New England. This construc- 
tion aimed chiefly to do away with the 
common flimsy joist and thin flooring 
and to substitute therefor heavy timbers 
and flooring of thick planks so as to 
have the wood used as much as possible 
in thick, solid masses that could not burn 
freely, so that in case of need there 
might be afforded time to fight a fire be- 
fore it could gain much headway. There 
were other features, many in fact, and 
extending to the minutest detail. Con- 
cealed spaces between floors and in roofs 
were avoided; the heavy wood bolster 
caps on the posts were replaced by small 
iron ones called pintles, thereby avoiding 
a great deal of shrinkage; the ends of 
beams resting on walls were beveled off 
and anchored at the bottom instead of at 
the top, so that they might not pry the 
wall and over-turn it in case the floor 
construction gave away in a fire. Ele- 
vator shafts and stairways were enclosed 
by brick walls and the openings pro 
tected by fireproof doors made of wood 
covered with tin, and so on. An elab- 
orate set of rules was established, all 
aiming to produce a_ building which 
might be saved, or at least not result in 
total destruction in a fire. To crown it 
all the insurance companies insisted upon 
equipping the interior of the building 
throughout with an elaborate system of 
water piping so arranged that the heat 
from a fire would automatically open a 
lot of outlets and spray the water in ail 
directions, hoping thereby to extinguish 
the flames. This rapidly developed into 
the modern well-known automatic sprin- 
kler system. 

This type of building was readily ac- 
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knowledged to be far superior to the old 
stvle of construction, and was promptly 
and almost universally adopted by all 
who could not afford to build a so-called 
fireproof building, constructed with a 
steel frame with hollow terra-cotta co 
ering and floor construction. It required 
a great deal more capital to build in this 
fireproof manner, and as long as the in 
surance companies were offering low and 
tempting rates for mill construction, it 
was but natural that this method pre- 
vailed and gained rapidly in favor. Ac 
cordingly the country was built up every 
where with mill-constructed buildings in 
more or less strict accordance with the 
insurance rules and recommendations, 
and we all felt safe against the attack 
of the old common enemy, the fire fiend. 

Again, we were growing older, and as 
time went on, fires began to break out in 
our mill buildings, and to our great sut 
prise and consternation they went down 
before its fury, just as they did in the 
old times, only not so fast, on account 
probably of the local fire departments 
which to-day are truly marvels of eff 
ciency. but in spite of this efficiency, 
many, many cases of total destruction 
were recorded, and the insurance con 
panies again became worried. he 
surveys were more thoroughly made 
surrounding risks were m 
considered, rules and regulations of all 
kinds were revised again and again. All 
manner of fire-preventing devices wer 
invented, tested, adopted, rejected, 
modeled, improved, tested again, and s 
on, until the poor architect was fair] 
exhausting himself in a frantic endeavor 
to keep track of everything, to be up with 
the times and to produce the most ap- 
proved type of building, one that a fir 
could not destré Vv. 

It was indeed discouraging and well- 
nigh disheartening, for all efforts seemed 
to be of noavail. An ordinary fire might 
be controlled and often was, but if such 
a fire was not caught in its incipiency, 
or if the local fire department was not 
equal to the emergency, or if perhaps, 
the water supply ran out, the inevitable 
result was total destruction. Our mill 
buildings were in fact then simply licked 
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up by the flames; all our rules and regu- 
lations, our precautions and our watch- 
fulness were of no avail. The results 
were everywhere the same. 

ut we have at last grown wiser and 
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is to rob him of his fuel and thus to 
starve him out. We have found a way 
to bring really fireproof buildings within 
the reach of all, and that too at such a 
small increase in cost over the popular 
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VIEW OF REAR, SHOWING THE TANK—TERMINAL WAREHOUSE 


Kansas City, Mo 


have found a way to check, if not to stop 
forever, the ravages of the fire-fiend 
among our warehouses, and for that mat- 
ter we could and should apply the same 
principle to all other classes of build- 
ings of any consequence. The principle 


Elzner & Anderson, Architects 


mill construction that the increased in- 
vestment is fully justified by the de- 
creased fire risk. 

The new method of construction is 
exemplified in the Terminal Warehouse 
Company's new building at Broadway 
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and Twenty-fourth Street, Kansas City, 
Mo. The building stands unique in that 
the use of wood in any form has been en- 
tirely avoided throughout the building. 
It has been absolutely eliminated, for it 
was felt that above all, a fire is best 
avoided by having nothing that will burn. 
The next principle to follow is to con- 
struct the building in such a manner that 
it will be absolutely fire-resisting. This 


terra-cotta or concrete, in the absence of 
which a fire would rapidly reduce its 
strength and cause collapse. Such dam- 
age has never resulted in buildings where 
reinforced concrete has been structurally 
used. The worst damage that results 
from very hot fire is a spalling oft of 
some of the surface mortar, the injury 
never extending to the reinforcing: steel. 
Even in such extreme cases the damage 
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FRONT VIEW—TERMINAL WAREHOUSE. 


Kansas City, Mo 


cannot be accomplished by building the 
walls of brick, the material most com- 
monly used for that purpose, for it is 
well known that while a brick wall will 
not burn, it cannot successfully stand up 
for any great length of time against a 
hot fire; it will collapse and naturally 
carry destruction with it in its fall. The 
only kind of construction that has been 
found not to give way in the hottest fire 
is reinforced concrete. Even structural 
steel must be heavily protected by brick, 


Elzner & Anderson, Architects 


can be easily repaired by plastering the 
damaged places with a _ rich cement 
mortar. 

In the Terminal Warehouse, therefore, 
reinforced concrete has been used wher- 
ever possible to do so, viz., foundations, 
columns, girders, beams, floors, root, ex- 
terior walls, stairs, pent-houses and grav- 
ity tank on the roof for the automatic 
sprinkler system. In this way the entire 
building is practically a monolith, and 
has tremendous rigidity. The structure 
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is like a solid box; it may be over- or heavy expanded metal, as was done in 
turned, but hardly collapse. It 1 


1S this case. 
of great importance, however, in de The exterior walls are six inches thick 
and finished on the outside with a rich 
cement mortar splashed on with a paddle 


so as to give a rough finish. This thor- 


signing and constructing such work that 
the proper amount of steel reinforce- 
ment be incorporated, and not only for 
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COLLAPSIBLE FIREPROOF DOORS, MADE OF CEMENT ON A STEEL FRAME— TERMINAL 
WAREHOUSE. 

Kansas City, Mo Elzner & Anderson, Architects 
adequate strength, but also to prevent 
shrinkage, for it is well known that con- 
crete alone will shrink considerably and 
cause cracks, whereas the shrinkage 
stresses can be successfully taken by 
steel reinforcement in the shape of bars 


oughly preserves the character of the 
material and is highly effective. The 
front was given some architectural treat- 
ment by simple means. The moulding 
and panels are made with square sec- 
tions and were produced by simply nail- 
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ing boards and strips of proper shape on 
the inside of form work. The floors are 
solid concrete four inches thick, the top 
being smooth trowel-finish like grano- 
lithic sidewalk work. They are drained 
to outlets at various points and con- 
nected with the sewers, so that in case 
they are flooded the water will run off 
rapidly. The floor slabs are reinforced 
with heavy expanded metal. The beams 
and girders and columns are reinforced 
with twisted and the beams 
and girders further reinforced with ex- 
panded metal at the ends to take up the 
shearing stresses. The entire construc- 
tion was figured for an available live load 
of 300 lbs. per sq. ft. on the first floor 
and 250 lbs. on the second, third, fourth 
and fifth floors. The specifications re- 
quired tests to be made under the condi- 
tion that at an age of sixty days the floors 
must sustain two times the specified floor 
load and not deflect more than 1-800 of 
the span. In accordance with this pro- 

ision, tests were made which were emi- 
nently successful. 

The interior partitions are also fire- 
proof, being made two inches thick and 
entirely solid, reinforced with small 
channel irons placed vertically 16 inches 
on centers and let into floors and 
ings. The doors are also fireproof, being 
constructed of steel channel frames filled 
in with cinder concrete from one and a 


steel bars, 


ceil- 


half to two inches thick. ‘These doors 
are used throughout, not only for or- 
dinary purposes but for all the numerous 
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storage bins with which the building is 
equipped. The windows throughout are 
made of heavy galvanized iron and dou- 
ble-glazed with quarter-inch wire glass, 
so as to make an absolute fire stop which 
is not always the case with single-glazed 
windows. 

The entire building is equipped with 
an automatic sprinkler system which, 
while not a real necessity in this case, 
was nevertheless installed as an addi- 
tional precaution against fire which might 
damage the contents, although even this 
would appear to be a remote possibility 
owing to its being confined in fireproof 
bins within a thorough fireproof build- 
ing. The owners, nevertheless, wished to 
omit nothing that would add to the safety 
of the contents as well as the building. 


Even the electric wires are run in iron 
conduits built into the concrete, where 
there can be no short-circuiting. 

\s was stated in the beginning, every 


particle of wood was avoided in the con- 
struction of this building. This point 
was carried out consistently; even the 
elevators have steel girders and _ steel 
cars with steel plates for floors. In 
short, this building has been constructed 
without the use of a single inflammable 
substance, and is so thoroughly fireproof 
as no building was before, that it is 
firmly believed to be capable of success- 
fully resisting any fire or conflagration 
no matter how fierce, something that 
cannot be fairly claimed for any type of 
building that has ever been construc 


i. C), El. ter’. 

















Some. Inferesting Studio 
Apartments 


In the Ateiier Building, 33 West 07th Street, New YorR 












































THE HALL IN MR. R. W. VONNOH'S APARTMENT 
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“4QN Mr. R. W. Vonnoh’s living apartment the wainscot and panel effects 
I are obtained by applying wood mouldings to the walls. The general 

color throughout is a grayishivory tone. In the dining room the panels 
over the wainscot and the ceiling are a Japanese dull gold paper, the walls 
making a good background for the colored plaques and Japanese prints. 
The brackets on wainscot give an apparent weight to support the walls 
above. The beams in this ceiling and, in fact, all the ceilings are structural, 
and are rather heavy for the scale of the rooms, no attempt having been made 
to accentuate them, wood mouldings giving simply a finish. In the library 
the bookcase and seat effect a pleasing line with the mantel and leaded 
windows. The walls are covered with a soft neutral green material on which 
are hung water colors and prints. 
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THE DINING ROOM OF MR. J. WILLIAM FOSDICK. 
This room adjoins the studio and is most harmonious, the woodwork being a deep mahogany 
and walls a rich dull gold. 
Phillips & Jullien, Designers and Decorators. 
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jeib le a : THE LIBRARY IN MR. A. MULLER URY’S APARTMENT. 
vo West 61th Street, New York. Phillips & Jullien, Designers and Decorators. 
The woodwork is oak, brownish green in tone. The walls are hung with a soft green hand- 
blocked paper. The wood cornice is to cover the irregularities of the structural beam work. 
the over mantel being brought out to support it. The mantel facing of eray ceme omp es 





THE LIBRARY IN MR. R. W. VONNOH’S APARTMENT. 
Phillips & Jullien, Designers and Decorators, 





THE DINING ROOM IN MR. R. W. VONNOH’S APARTMENT 
33 West 67th Street, New York. Phillips & Jullien, Designers and Decorators 
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NOTES & COMMENTS 





About ten on a dozen 

PROGRESS vears ago there took place 
IN in the different architec- 
tural schools throughout 


ARCHI- the land an awakening 
TECTURAL which even to-day is only 
EDUCATION ?" its elementary stage. The 

number of American stu- 
dents of architecture returning every year 
from the Ecole des Beaux Arts in Paris was 
beginning to assume large proportions. Be 
fore that time there had already been in ex 
istence for some years the American So- 
ciety of Beaux Arts Architects who were 
paving the way in this country for the 
awakening that we speak of They were a 
number of men, many of whom knew and had 
enjoyed our system of architectural educa 
tion, and who had been fortunate enough 
to have enjoyed also the French training 
These men arriving back in their own coun- 
try, bringing with them a certain amount 
of the French spirit and enthusiasm, pledged 
themselves to spread and promote here the 
traditions of their adopted school; but alas, 
the surroundings were lacking, so that while 
their French brethren had about them many 
of the monuments, and especially the atmos- 
phere that is so conducive to the proper 
frame of mind, the poor American students 
had to content themselves with photographs 
and reproductions, hoping at some future 
time to be able to see the real objects. This 
was indeed a great handicap and one which 
could not be overcome. 

The French system of architectural edu- 
cation has, however, been adopted by our 
architectural schools with more or less 
modification, and it is our aim to set forth 
in the Architectural Record, in a series of 
illustrated articles just how their curricula 
have been affected by the French’ influence 
and how the methods of the foreign school 
have been adapted to our conditions. The 
text will be by the very best authorities, the 
men who are actually and actively engaged 
in the working out of the system, and the 
illustrations will be the direct results ob 
tained by the students under this tuition. 
Professor Hamlin, executive head of the 
School of Architecture at Columbia Univer 
Sity, will open the series in this issue. Ar- 
ticles by the heads of other schools’ will 
follow. 


The Springfield Republi- 
ARCHI. can, reprinting from _ this 
department a note on the 

TECTURE’S plans for reclaiming the 
OPPOR- river front at Springfield, 
TUNITY SAYS very truthfully: “Tt & 

a matter that architects can 

appreciate, because they are 

painfully aware of the unsatisfactory con- 
ditions under which work is done in most 
cities for lack of any intelligent 
plan or enlightened public interest; a build- 


Americal 


ing is a building, and has to take its chances. 
But the higher ideal of an ensemble—of a 
city finely planned, with central groups. 
spacious squares and beautiful water ap- 
proaches—is at last taking a _ strong hold 
upon the American people not aS a vague 
dream, something to see abroad and cele- 
brate by sending home a picture post-card, 
but as a practical ideal to be realized soon 
and without any extravagant cost at home. 
Travel has done much, and the multiplica- 
tion of good pictures of beautiful buildings, 
streets and squares has had a_ prodigious 
educational effect Ensemble, too, has been 
the great lesson which the world’s fairs have 
taught. If the architects are as happy in 
their inspiration as in the opportunity 
opened by the construction of our two civic 
groups and the treatment of the water- 
front, our city will some day be worth a 
long journey to see.’’ This is lay appre- 
ciation of a great fact that should be in- 
spiring to architects. The replanning of 
cities for aesthetic effectiveness holds out 
richer promise to architecture than to any 
other profession. It proffers a splendid op-— 
portunity; which, as ever, is accompanied by 
a responsibility that challenges the best effort 
and the highest talent. 
The report of the Munici- 
REPORT pal Art Commission of New 
OF THE York City shows that dur- 
ing 1906 it passed judgment 
NEW YORK upon plans calling for an 
ART expenditure of $27,000,000. 
COMMISSION The aggregate total is cer- 
tainly so high as to make 
the existence of the commission worth while. 
For it is to be remembered that even where 
it simply approves the plans submitted and 
calls for no modification, the thought that 
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the commission will pass upon them, and the 
desire to avoid the public humiliation of the 
commission's disapproval, has no doubt a 
What the com 

mission cordially approves might not in some 


good effect on the designs. 


cases have been so good if there had not 
been a possibility of disapproval But more 
important than the aggregate of the cost of 
work submitted to the commission is the 
proportion that this bears to the full total 
of work contracted for This proportion un- 
doubtedly is rising 


fact that the 


Significant also is the 
commission’s adverse judg 
ments are accepted with less opposition than 
formerly. Another feature of the report 
which invites consideration is that some 


forty works of art, consisting of fountains, 


statues, paintings, and memorials—nearly 
all of them gifts—were passed ypon The 


number is not large for so big and rich a 
city as New York; but it is fairly respect- 
Yorkers 
themselves would probably have expected 


able and more than most New 


In no city in the world do individuals give 
more than in New York for public purposes 
privately administered; but to give to the 
municipality itself has been considered an 
other matter 


Touching on the city’s at 


ECHOES titude towards art, at the 
last innual dinner of the 
OF THE Architectural Leazue of 


LEAGUE New York, Richard H. Hunt 
DINNER remarked that while three 
out of the ten members of 

the Municipal Art Commis 

sion were artists, only three out of the 
twenty-four members of the board of trustees 
of the Metropolitan Museum were of that pro- 
fession. Under the circumstances he thought 
the city was setting an example to the 
Museum. Another well made point was that 
of Royal Cartissoz. This was a protest, un- 
expected in that gathering but much needed, 
and there, 
travagant luxury of the age A report of 


above all places, against the ex- 


his speech quotes these earnest words: ‘No 
one plays more into the hands of this senti- 
ment than do you. These French dwelling 
houses are one of the most appalling things 
architecture has ever known, each one with 
its marquise a mass of plate glass and iron, 
and all the frippery the fashion wants. Then 
in office buildings a bank does not look like 
a bank, nor a department store like itself. 
They are There is 
nothing like simplicity."”. Even in municipal 


pseudo palaces. 


construction, he added, things are done on 
too sumptuous a scale 


There seems now to 
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be a general forgetfulness that the beautiful 
is rarely the ornate, and that simplicity 
Where 


reaches, the Arts and Crafts 


lends itself most readily to dignity 
its influence 
movement has done much for interiors; but 
there is yet grevious need for plain speaking 
and plain building 


ago the story 
was told in this department 


ANOTHER if a biz Heinz sign, on the 
boulevard in Honolulu, that 


BILLBOARD was removed by the adver 
STORY tisers themselves because 
the people protested For 

tunately, that sort of thing 


happens not once but every now and then 
If it happened often enough, there would be 
fewer billboards put up It lies with the 
people to make protests that are reasonable 
and strong when they feel outraged by a 
sign A reader of the note about the Honolulu 
experience sends the story of a protest nearer 
home—at Walpol Mass It is interesting 
for its details of how the work was don 
A clothier in a 


signboard “to be placed as near as possible 


neighboring town ordered a 


to the center of Walpole, on the main high 
way.’ The billboard man executed the com 
mission to the letter, for after three days’ 
effort he found ‘a place right in the centre 
of the town, within a stone's throw of the 
town hall.’ The correspondent says: “It was 


the first signboard that had been put up in 


Walpolk It was some forty feet long and 
fifteen or twenty feet high. We called it a 
monstrosity nothing else.” For a week or 
more there was lively criticism. Then an 


individual, a business man, wrote to the 


billboard man and to the advertiser. He 
told them that he was willing to use diplo 
macy first, but that there were numerous 
threats against the board, and something 
might happen He had replies, but they 
were not very satisfactory. The advertiser, 
it seemed, had gone South and his subordi- 
nates hesitated to act for him. Then the 
business man took the matter up with the 
Walpole Club. “I am very glad that I did,” 
he says, “for I think it is always better to 
work through an organization.” The club 
got up a stereopticon lecture on the Dbill- 
board evil and sent to all the seven or eight 
hundred landowners in the town a letter that 
would tend to prevent any more billboards 
At last the 
from—and at this point it is fair to give his 
name: F. J. Kennedy, of Hyde Park. He 
wrote that he would have the board re- 


saving: ‘“‘We 


advertiser himself was heard 


moved, at his own expense, 
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have no wish to maintain a board that is 
distasteful to your community. Further- 
more, we wish to thank you for your fore- 
bearance in the matter.” He was as good 
as his word, and he acted at once—without 
waiting until the ground softened, when the 
work might be done more cheaply. In re 

oving the board he won back the friends 
he had lost by its erection, and incidentally 
learned that it would have been better not, 
to have put it up 
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SKY- scraper is the mangnet of a 
suggestive article by Giles 

SCRAPERS Edgerton in a recent nun 
INA ber of “The Craftsman” 
HALF-LIGHT and — \ reproductions of 
eight of Mr. Pennell’s etch 

gs emphasize the text 

“Half way across the bay,’’ the article be 
ns, “the mist thinned out a little, chang- 


from deep gray to pale rose and pear! 
The water grew luminous as the edge of the 
mist trailed through it, and a city of en- 
intment rose through the scattered vapors 
a city of uneven lines, of eerie towers 
that gleamed high with many orange lights 
ind of low dwellings that rested in shade 
the foot of high walls. As the mists gath- 
ed and fell apart from time to time, the cits 
took on fresh wonder. It seemed piled up 
into the heavens.’”” Ruskin, the author re- 
minds us, declined to visit America because 
he could not live where there were no 
les “If to-day he could sail across 
South Ferry at dawn or twilight, or walk 
up Broadway through a mist, or cross Forty- 
nd Street near the Times Building in a 
snowstorm, he would forget that we have no 
castles.” But the pity of it is that even 
Mr. Edgerton would wish the atmosphere on 
these occasions to be of a semi-veiling char- 
icter If in the strong light of New York’s 
brilliant sunshine Mr. Ruskin, with his love 
of sincerity to every uttermost detail, should 
see our skyscrapers, his comments would be 
more forcible than flattering. And yet the 
structure in its mass is genuine. The author 
claims it as “the first absolutely genuine ex- 
pression of an original American architec 
ture.”” It has dared to exist; and though it 
has rarely ventured to throw off the ill 
suited garment of convention, which deceives 
nobody, it may do so now that there is ad- 
mission of its impressiveness and beauty in 
a half light that shows its bulk and hides 
detail. And it is the half light alone that 
concerns Pennell and Edgerton. In that New 
York “‘redeems herself from ugliness.”’ 
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Mention has been made 
here of the plans, prepared 
by request of the Merchants’ 
Association of San  Fran- 


CHINATOWN 
ARCHI- cisco, for a distinctly Or 
TECTURE ental type of structure that 


would be available for the 

rebuilding of Chinatown 
The San Francisco Real Estate Board has 
followed this lead by adopting resolutions ap 
proving the idea and asking property owners 
within the Chinatown district to rebuild 
‘with fronts of Oriental and artistic appear 
ance.”’ The board makes no disguise of its 
main thought: that such architecture will be 
picturesque in appearance and hence at- 
tive to tourists and visitors. There is 
learly lacking that ethical motive which 
might inspire an architecture of conspicuous 
merit; but at least there may be a more har 
moniou result than a row of huge 
angular pigeon-holed soap-boxes to house 
swarms of Orientals and to stand as the ma- 
terial sign of their presence. One building, 
curiously combining Western plate glass and 
straight lines with Eastern curves ind 
twists, is already under construction on a 
conspicuous corner It is the intention to 
illuminate the cornices, hips and other salient 
features with colored lights, and two great 
lanterns hang from the corner tower The 
lower floors are rented for a store, and the 


eneral effect is rather surprisingly satisfac- 


The Protestant Episcopal 
diocese of Newark, N. J., 
has before it a proposition 


A CHURCH 


to establish a commission on 


PLANS Church Architecture. The 
JURY canon, offered by the Rev. 
Walter Gwynne, of Summit, 
N. J., requires that the 


commission “shall consist of the bishop, to- 
gether with two clergymen and two laymen, 
to be elected annually by ballot.” It declares 
it the “duty of every parish, by its rector, 
wardens and vestrymen, to lay before this 
commission the plans and specifications of 
any new church or chapel, for their counsel 
and advice; which counsel and advice shall 
be given in writing within one calendar 
month after the receipt of the said plans and 
specifications.”” The proposition is new to 
the church in America, and as a long step in 
the right direction it has much to commend 
it. Action was deferred, at Mr. Gwynne's 
suzgestion, until the May meeting, the reso- 
lution resting meanwhile in a committee of 
which Mr. Gwynne is chairman. His asso- 
ciates are two clergymen and three laymen; 
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and Mr. Gwynne, remarking that the canon 
“is in complete harmony with the different 
organizations in our cities for the improve- 
ment of civic art,’’ expresses the belief that 
it will be adopted. It ought to do much to 
protect the small and poor parish on the one 
hand, and the rich and uncultured on the 
other—if they follow the recommendations of 
the commission. 
The issue of American 
Art in Iron and Bronze for 
AMERICAN January, 1907, published by 
ART IN John Williams, Ine., is 
IRON AND worth special attention, be- 
BRONZE cause of the large number 
of illustrations which it 
contains of some of the most 
beautiful bronze doors executed by Ameri 
can sculptors. Among the doors illustrated 
in this publication are those of the chapel 
of the General Theological Seminary, de- 
signed by J. Massey Rhind; those of the 
Raltimore Court House, designed by Wyatt 
& NOlting; those of the Memorial Chapel at 
Stanford University, designed by Clinton 
Day; those of Nelson Robinson Jr. Hall, de- 
signed by McKim, Mead & White; those of 
the Congressional Library at Washington, 
designed by Olin Warner and Herbert 
Adams; those of St. Bartholomew’s Church 
in New York, designed by Andrew O’Connor 
and Herbert Adams; those of the Carnegie 
Library in Pittsburg, designed by Alden & 
Harlow; those of the residence of Mr. 





BEAUX ARTS. 

Delano & Aldrich, | 

Maurice Prévot, ! Architects 
George D. Pratt in Brooklyn, designed by 
Babb, Cook & Willard, and those of the 
30ston Public Library, designed by Mr. 
Daniel C. French. The comment of Mr. 
Russell Sturgis on Mr. French’s doors, which 
is copied from Scribner’s Magazine, brings 
out the peculiar originality of Mr. French's 
design. Other doors, of which illustrations 
may be found in the same issue, are that 
of the National Park Bank, designed by 
Donn Barber; those of the Knickerbocker 
Trust Co., designed by McKim, Mead & 
White, and those of the Industrial National 
Bank in Pittsburg. It would be difficult to 
find in any other American periodical such 
a complete collection of such _ interesting 
work of this kind. 


We illustrate herewith a 

CHATEAU perspective drawing of the 
Chateau des Beaux Arts of 

DES which a plan and an eleva- 
BEAUX tion were given in the Feb- 
ARTS ruary issue. The establish- 
ment holds interest on ac 

count of its novelty, being 

in fact an entirely new departure in the 
manner of hotel planning. The _ buildings 
are to be rigidly constructed and kept open, 
we understand, the year round, to be a sea 
side resort in the summer and an objective 
point for tourists during the seasons when 


other summer hotels close to New York are 
usually closed. The need of such a place of 


refuge and refreshment as well as of pleas- 
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ure, has long been felt, and its success as a 
business venture seems reasonably assured, 
as the location is good and much frequented 
at all seasons by automobilists and other 
pleasure seekers. If the idea takes, as it 
fully deserves, we can expect to see many 
similar undertakings under way in the near 
future. 


will be forced to meet a new kind of com 


Many of the present summer hotels 
petition which will be worthy of their best 
them to give their 
accommodations for their 


endeavor, and _ force 


patrons better 
money. It will at the same time offer them 
new opportunities for profit, and perhaps on 
a more wholesome basis, insuring a good, 
even business the year round, for which 
preparation could safely be made, rather 
than a “rush season” of four or five months 
with heavy risks and uncertain returns. This 
condition of the seaside and suburban hotel 
bustiness is, beyond question, 
sponsible for the 


largely re- 
unsatisfactory buildings 
and erratic service of many of them. 

We append a short descriptive explanation 
of the Chateau des 
architects 


Beaux Arts, by the 


“This establishment is now being erected 
at Huntington, L. I., from designs by Delano 
& Aldrich & Maurice Prévot, architects, for 
the owners, Messrs. Bustanoby Bros., of the 
Café des Beaux Arts, New York City. 

It will be partially opened to the public 
this spring and the rest completed at an 
early date A hotel will be combined with 
a restaurant, bathing pavilions, garage, et« 
the whole treated somewhat in the manner 
of certain French establishments, such as 
the Pre-Catalan in the Bois de Boulogne, 
With all possindle resfources of 
gardening and decorative architecture. 
Along the edge of the bluff, overlooking the 
beach, stands the restaurant building, two 
Stories in height, with a café below and 
large and small dining-rooms above. Be- 


landscape 


tween it and the hotel proper is a terrace 


treated with small pavilions, under which 
meals will be served by means of a tunnel 
running from the kitchens. A number of 


Villas will also be erected on the property, 
to be conducted in connection with the main 
hotel and restaurant. The whole is being 
constructed of reinforced concrete.” 


THE In the matter of building 
Ps ll materials there are many 
hopes and expectations un 

hep tog realized. In all of them, un- 
OUS AND doubtedly, there are certain 
MERETRIC- e€xpectations, the realiza- 
10US8S.- tion of which is beyond 


peradventure. But in the shifting demands 
that are made of such materials, it is some- 
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times difficult to keep the eye fixedly con- 
centrated on the demands that may be re 
garded as fundamental, so fundamental 
that their regulation is never particularly 
specified. 

The shifting is bound up with the point 
of view of artistic expectation. At one 
period there is a rage for frank expression 
as it is called. Every material that is used 
must show what it is, and in order to show 
this plainly, it must emphasize its limita- 
tions or its faults. At another time, other 
ideals prevail, and materials must be re- 
fined and finished, reassorted and reselected, 
saturated with fillers and covered up with 
surfacing 


materials whatever their char- 


acter, or twisted and tortured in their 


treatment until they resemble something 
quite different, but fit in with the particular 
Style that is uppermost in the public mind 
and answers its ideals of good taste. 

In the heat of argument, during the dis 
cussion of these movements, and in the at- 
tempt to justify them in practice, the ar- 
tistic aspect of materials becomes so para- 
mount that the technical fundamentals 
which are taken as a matter of course, are 
quite overlooked, and never thought of until 
the use of the building brings them in a 
very short time into prominence. 

It will be no harm in this connection to 
discuss what has happened with some of the 
clay products. The manufacture of terra 
cotta for the exterior of buildings grew to 
the fulfilment of a practical need. The steel 
structure of tall buildings arose and with 
it the demand for a light wall to fill in the 
separate stories, and shut in the enclosure 
from the outer air. The wall of the steel 
structure became in the eyes of the builder 
no longer a wall built as a structural mass, 
but a curtain which in accordance with the 
needs of construction could be hung in the 
ninth story or in the first, quite irrespective 
of the feeling that every wall must be built 
from the ground up. 

The hollow and the comparatively light 
terra cotta brought in addition to its ad 
vantage from this point of view, facility 
of multiplication in plaster molds and there 
fore cheapness. It was also unfortunate 
enough to be made from clay, and therefore 
in an infinity of tints. These delusive ad- 
vantages also brought with them rigid con 
ditions, and how these were ignored every 
architect Knows. 

Because clay shrinks in the fire, and 
irregularly and differently, terra 
cotta is not cut stone, and those who would 
use it as cut stone bring their punishment 
down on their own heads, from which mere 
abuse of the material can hardly be said to 


shrinks 
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purge them. Because burned clays can be 
made in hundreds of shapes and tints, it 
does not follow that it is within manufac- 
turing possibilities to make it of any shade 
that will suit the whim of the arbiter. So 
the paint-pot and the turpentine barrel be 
came indispensible materials in the terra 
cotta shop, where their presence’ should 
never be suspected 

A clay product is one that is tried by fire, 
and the implied contract in its use is that it 
can be tried in the fire again. Is that con- 
tract broken when it is put up in a building 
nicely painted with an oil paint and heavily 
loaded with turpentine to give it the soft 
dull tint of the native clays? 

For years the difficulties attending the 
making of floor tiling from clays fixed the 
attention of the architect constantly on the 
question whether the slightest technical re 
quirement could possibly have remained un- 
fulfilled. The tile were scrutinized not only 
With the straight edge but they were laid 
in the floor under skirting lights to make 
sure that in this piece or that the slightest 
variation from the true level did not ex 
st. As it was known that no two pieces 
from the tiler’s press had absolutely the 
same shrinkage from fire, and as_ small 
variations in the size can only be equalized 
in the cement joint between the tile, the 
product was measured and criticised and the 
joints made the object of discussion until 
the standard requirement was that the in 
dividual pieces should not vary from each 
other 1-32 of an inch in ‘size. 

Again the variation of shade in the fire 
became the object of anxious solicitude. 
Over all these requirements, the fundamen- 
tal one which was not forgotten by the tile 
maker, namely, that the clay baked must be 


absolutely matured and not be capable of 
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scratching with a steel point was so com- 
pletely forgotten (because so constantly 
met) that it disappeared from the minds of 
tile users as something to be thought of 
And now there comes a gentlemanly 
amateur from Pennsylvania whose culti- 
vated eyes detect that the hypercritical 
anxiety of the architect has robbed the tile 
wall and floor of its individuality by reduc- 
ng the joint to a hair, and the color of the 
surface to the monotony of paint Playing 
With that fascinating toy the fire, in its 


effect upon that fascinating material which 
can be given any form by the hands, he 
sees that the most interesting flashings and 
tintings can be produced by the most fusible 
clays at very low heats He takes these to 
the architect, who is unwilling to consider 
anything thus far in the tile-maker’s art, 
but the complete fulfilment of the rigid fet 
ters into which his demands had forced 

He is fascinated by the sports of the flame 
displayed by his amateur friend, and o 

his admiration he forgets the fundamental 
requirements of the baked clay tile, that it 
He has al- 


ways forgotten this, and he forgets to take 


must be matured in the firs 


out his jack-knife and try it upon the new 
sport that is recommended to his use 

It is needless to say that a year or two 
of wear of these meretricious productions in 
the floor display that they are not what they 
pretend to be. No one suffers but the 
client, and he has paid his bills some time 
ago. Meanwhile it is an ill wind that blows 
nobody good. If the architect will allow a 
small proportion of the fascinating quali- 
ties which are natural to that flamed-burned 
product the “‘tile,”” he need not sacrifice the 
meritoriousness of its durability, if he will 
but accept the meets and bounds of each of 
the qualities in a rational degree 
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TECHNICAL 


DEPARTMENT. 


The Art of Piano Making 


We are now in a century which we like 
to call America’s age, the age in which 
we have made ourselves a great nation, 
and as we proudly think, solved many 
problems that the Old World passed on 
to us. 

\s we survey our triumphs of govern- 
ment, art, science and industrial inven 





No. 1.—Gives the exquisite simple 
beauty of the harpsicord shape of the 


early Colonial period. The sides and 
open lid are painted in allegorical 
subjects after Boucher 


No. 2.—Is of rich mahogany with 
Bombay and Intaglio surface, fitted 
with ormolu mounts of Louis XV. 


period. The whole work is gilt, and 
the painting under the lid is after a 
Watteau design. The music is lighted 


by electroliers. 


tion, among them is certainly our own 
art of piano making, in which we have 
outstripped all other nations and formed 
a school for the world. 

No product of human ingenuity has 
been the outcome of a steady and sys- 
tematic growth from age to age by more 
demonstrable stages than our present day 


1 


piano. It is the most remarkable of all 
musical instruments in that it can take 
the place of an entire orchestra in mani- 


fold effects of tone and has reached the 
highest form of perfection both in art 
and science through the patient labor and 
life devotion of Theodore Steinway. 

It 1s not our object t 


treat of the in- 


terior mechanism of the piano with its 
marvelous tonal qualities, but of its close- 
ly allied relationship to architecture, 
neither of which seek to imitate nature 
nor to express the effects and inward 
feelings, but rather to embody the feel- 
nigs themselves. 

Toward the end of the nineteenth 
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century we began as a nation to wake up 
to the fact that our furniture was in- 
artistic, and an immense all around im- 
provement was the result. Many of our 
best architects and artists interested 








No. 5.—Is an exquisitely 
graceful piano of dark ma- 
hogany mounted in carved 
gilt with vertical veneer of a 
lighter shade surrounding 
the rim. The whole speaks 
most eloquently of the artistic 
control of the handicrafts- 
man and the artist working 
together. 


for at this time we hear of the important 
work done by sucui men as Robert Adam 
and Chippendale, who paid considerable 
attention to the organ both for houses 
(chamber organs, they call them) and for 


No. 4 Is a parlor grand of solid mahogany, mat finish, carved 


in relief, the legs 


themselves in the movement, but failed 
to include in this decree (that all things 
shall be beautiful and of due proportion ) 
the piano cases which were equally bar- 
barous in their want of artistic refine- 


ment. 
This was not so in England, however, 





being connected by a stretcher 


churches. Irom Adam we have no less 
than six designs. In speaking of them, 
he very truly says, it is a pity that the 
organs are not better adapted and do not 
form part of the furniture in all of the 
well appointed houses of our time. Per- 
haps the best work was done by Sir 
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Kdward Burne Jones, in which the old 
harpsichord shape was employed to ad- 
vantage. ‘There can be no doubt that 
the painted decoration done from these 
artists’ own designs was both fitting and 
advantageous. 

The improvement in furniture has not 
been followed up by a proportionate ad- 
vance in pianos as a whole, and much 





lo so much towards influencing his 


client to a feeling of appreciation in noble 
design. 

At the Steinway studios are gathered 
many examples of art pianos from vari- 
ous periods of French, Italian, Gothic and 
Colonial design. ‘These are specimens of 
the best work in this country. It is here 
that anvone can come to know what is 


can ¢ 


Nos. 5 and .—Different treatments of the Louis XVI. period. 


more remains to be done. And who is 
better equipped to take up and repeat this 
art revival than our own architects? Who 
are showing us so plainly that ugliness 
has had its day, and who knows better 
than they that the truths of art cannot 
be bought, but are revealed only? These 
truths have been revealed to them because 
they have made themselves receptive of 
all beautiful things. And it is here that 
the refinement and culture of the architect 


simple and true and beautiful in form 
and coloring. 

Once having seen harmony attained, 
let us not forget the advantage these 
beautiful instruments are to our sur- 
roundings and the necessity for archi- 
tects to lend their talents in design. 
Steinway & Sons will embody their ideas 
in the making of these art pianos, seeing 
that the true acoustic qualities of their 
instruments are perfectly preserved. 

J. Burr Tiffany. 








JESSE TREE CHOIR-STALL AT VILLACH, GERMANY. 








